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E WANTED NO GLORY NOR MONEY; he was 
H willing to pay for the privilege of being 
an American and he knew how important that 
privilege is. 

Remembering that cross and thousands more, 
do you and I dare say, “I vote and pay taxes, and 
that’s being an American’? No, it means and 


needs infinitely more than that. 


It means, first, a heart so full of gratitude for 
this privilege of being an American that hatred 
cannot crowd in. It means giving full value for 
what we get, whether we are manufacturer, 


politician, workman, storekeeper. 


And here’s the great test. It means being big 
enough, as that boy was, to realize America is 
more important than we are. Supporting legisla- 
tion that may hurt us a little but will help our 
country much. Giving up leisure time for hard 
work in civic, church, school, charity organiza- 
tions. Being more generous for charity at the 


expense of our selfish appetites. Listening to the 


| 


iI 
He, too, knew what “being an American” means | 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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other fellow’s side and remembering he has 






rights, too. 
























Are we big enough for that? The men and 





women were, who built this country for us. And | 
don’t forget, it takes as much strength and great- 


ness to keep freedom as to get it. 


If, when you and I come to die, we can honestly 


say as that boy could, “I have done my best for 





my country’, then we will bequeath a free 





America, and we will have been successful men 
and women—successful Americans which is the 


greatest success of all. 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


HE operator is about to dunk those 
big rolls of steel wire in a bath of 
hot acid. The acid generates gas be- 
tween steel and the rust and scale. As 
the gas expands it blasts the scale off the 
wire with millions of small explosions. 
This job used to be done in thick 
bolted wooden tanks. But tanks shrunk 
under the bite of acid, had to be calked 
and tightened frequently. Even so, acid 
leaked onto the floor constantly —a 
waste, a hazard to workmen. Shut- 
downs for repairs were frequent and 
expensive. 
B. F.Goodrich men believed rubber 





could be used but they knew the sides 
of the tanks might be struck frequently 
by the heavy, sharp wire, so had to be 
very strong. B. F. Goodrich had already 
developed a way to make rubber stick 
to steel. So the engineers worked out 
a combination lining of hard rubber, 
soft rubber and bricks. They made the 
hard rubber layer in sections that over- 
lapped so the linings could expand and 
contract with heating and cooling. Rub- 
ber-lined steel “pickling” tanks became 
practical for the first time. 

The tanks in the picture were in- 
stalled by this method almost three 


years ago. Since then there have been 
no layoffs for installation of new tanks, 
won't be for many more years. Gone 
are the waste and hazard of messy, 
acid-wet floors. Production is up, costs 
are down. 

BFG research has made comparable 
developments in industrial hose and 
belting, and many other rubber prod- 
ucts your business uses. Ask your local 
distributor or write: The B.F.Good- 
rich Co., Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


This is a woman buying Woman’s Day 


To reach her, America’s advertisers invested 
more than $5,600,000 in Woman’s Day in 


1948—a 34% gain over the previous year. 


MEMBER NEW YORK 
Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 19 West 44th St. 
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White 


step up and pay cash for 
WOMAN'S DAY than for 


any other magazine! 


No other magazine with audited circulation comes 
within hailing distance of WOMAN’S DAY’s single 
copy sales. December circulation set a new all-time 
high: 3,430,000 copies...not a subscription copy among 
them...bought by women who want and read Woman’s 
Day... bought by women who do their families’ 
marketing in person...bought by women who step 
up in overwhelming numbers to buy products, too. 


@ MOST MAGAZINE CIRCULATIONS ARE UP 
Take the circulations of the big ones other than 
Woman’s Day—those general, consumer and farm 
magazines with more than 2,000,000. In 1948 (first 
six months) their combined circulations were about 
50 million copies, a million more than the previ- 
ous year, a gain of 20. Woman's Day's gain in this 
period was nearly a quarter of a million copies... to 
3,167,000... more than 8% up. 


@ SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE UP EVEN MORE 

These same magazines had a large gain in subscrip- 
tions in the first six months of 1948 ... from 29.8 
millions to 32.2 millions... 
1947 for a gain of more than 867. Woman's Day had 
no subscription circulation in either year. 


215 millions up from 


@ BUT THEIR NEWSSTAND SALES ARE OFF 

Their trend in newsstand sales was just the reverse... 
a drop of nearly 11/2 million copies from 19.1 millions 
to 17.6 millions ...a decrease of 89. Woman’s Day’s 


PHILADELPHIA 
1701 Fidelity-Phila. Trust Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
221 N. LaSalle St. 


single copy sales soared in the same period ... nearly 


a quarter of a million copies ... an increase of 8%. 
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@ WOMAN’S DAY’S CIRCULATION IS ROBUST 


Our picture has never been healthier. This chart shows 
the steady rise in net paid sales in the six months period 
just completed. The December all-time record of more 
than 3,430,000 copies was achieved with a return rate 
of only 2.13%. Because women want Woman’s Day 
it sells itself and its advertisers’ products, too. 
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THEY GO 
ALMOST 


ANYWHERE! 












yews THEY ARE QUIET and fume-free, battery industrial 
trucks can be used in virtually any part of the plant. They 


can even be provided with spark-enclosed construction if fire and 





explosion hazards exist. 





They use low-cost electric power and use it with peak efficiency 





... Starting instantly, consuming no power during stops. Their elec- 





tric motors have few wearing parts; are easy to maintain; rarely 





need repairs. Thus they have inherent economy and dependability. 





They are doubly dependable and economical when powered by 





Epison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Storage Batteries. These are the long- 





est-lived and most durable of all batteries, with steel cell construe- 





tion, electrolyte which is a preservative of steel, and a foolproof 





principle of operation. 





If you do not already use Eptson, get a current price quotation 











you will probably find initial cost much lower than you think. 
Couple this factor with well-known Epison long life and you will 


have the key to year-after-year economy. 


ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 
They’re mechanically durable; electrically foolproof; quickly and 
easily charged; simple to maintain; not injured by standing idle. 














EDISON 


Nickel + Iron « Alkaline | 
STORAGE BATTERIES 








EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
Im Canada: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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THE 20 SOLD GOLD MOUNTAINS / 


(/F YOU COULD USE ONE, READ THIS) Ly Mr Friendly 


Having 20 gold mountains, it’s easily understood 
Why 20 manufacturers felt real good... 
20 gold mountains, so dog-gone high, 


They had to cut ‘em down to let the moon go by! 


(A slight exaggeration, but it'll give you an idea of the 
mountains of money American Mutual saves busi- 


nessmen! Year after year, we've helped ‘em reduce 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


.e.the first American liability insurance company 


© 1949 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





premiums to as much as 53% below the average rate. 
In addition, they've enjoyed big savings through 


dividends that have never been less than 20%!) 


So if we talk about peaks of gold 
That went with the policies we sold 

Don’t smile and say that it sounds kind of mad... 
We've stretched a point or so. It makes a better ad! 





The biggest extra in insurance... that’s I.E. Loss Control,® 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industrial 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to show you the 
“40 Convincing Cases.” Write for free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business” or “The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co.. Dept. 
B-57, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering, 




























Seeking a sale in Sydney... 






































There’s a sure way to take the “ifs, ands and buts” out of 

business dealings overseas. Talk to your customer or prospect in 
person — by telephone. You can reach personal agreement on points 
in question, arrange details and close the deal in a single call. 


If you have friends or relatives abroad, you'll get a lot of 
satisfaction out of hearing their familiar voices on the telephone too. 


You can reach most countries around the world today. Just say 
to your Long Distance operator, “| want to make an overseas call.” 


is simpler to do by telephone! 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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THE COVER 


Harry Bartlett Stewart, Jr., has 

dreamed up one of the most startling 
engineering enterprises in a generation. 
Vhe project: to build a 103-mile-long 
conveyor belt from Lake Erie to the 
Ohio River. 
e Replacement—As a common carrie! 
for hauling coal and limestone north 
ward and iron ore southward, this belt 
would replace the Akron, Canton, & 
Youngstown Railroad, of which Stewart 
‘s president. The belt would put a 
deep cut in transportation costs. 

Stewart thinks that there are two real 

obstacles still in his way. One is to get 
the lawmakers to give him the right of 
eminent domain for the belt. (It would 
1un in a straight line rather than follow 
the winding course of the railroad.) The 
other is that there may be a knockdown 
fight with other railroads because of the 
belt’s potential competition. 
e The Man—The man who thought up 
this daring scheme is a modest, soft 
spoken executive only +4 years old 
“Bart” Stewart went to work on_ his 
father’s short-line railroad when he left 
Yale in 1926. It was one of the most 
prosperous roads in the country then 
But the depression soon gave the A. C 
& Y.a lot of trouble. 

Stewart, Sr., was a co-trustce of the 

171-mi. road when the depression put 
it into receivership. 
e Successor—Stewart, Sr., died 11 vears 
ago. Young Stewart, although he was 
only 34 at the time, insisted that he be 
named his father’s successor. He was 
Eventually the line was reorganized, 
and Bart was made president. Last vear 
the $14-million road made a net profit 
of nearly $1-million. 

Bart Stewart has two children, is mar 
ried to Catherine Seiberling, niece of 
I’. A. Seiberling, founder of Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Co. 

e Friends and Enemies—Stewart has 
sold Goodvear on the idea of making 
his conveyor belt. But it may lose him 
a group of personal friends whom he has 
entertained at his home—the top execu 
tives of the Assn. of Eastern Railroads 








Complete story ¢ é ae 
Y.'s protect beains on page 45 
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THE NEW 















Since you're the man most concerned by that steadily rising curve 
labeled “operating costs.” vou're constantly searc hing for ma- 


chines and methods that will help reduce expenses. 


That's why Remington Rand now invites you to see the new 


“Foremost” bookkeeping machine in action. 


New from core to keyboard. this completely electrified machine 
produces all your accounting rec ords with new efficiency. New 
mechanical features speed every machine operation. ..new func- 
tional design simplifies each operator motion, RESULT: your 
accounts receivable, payrolls and accounts payable are turned 


out faster — with less effort — at lower cost. 


But see for yourself how the “Foremost” bookkeeping machine 
will force down your “operating costs” curve. Call your local 


Remington Rand representative today. 


“Fashioned for Business Administration” 


tells the complete story. Write for your 


free copy to Remington Rand, Ine., 


Dept. BW-2A, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 





| peep gs why ++ 
the new “Foremost” is 
your best bookkeeping 


machine value... 






FASTER RESULTS — completely electrified 
... balances computed and printed avto- 
matically. . improved automatic tabulation 
and column selection,...new high speed 
spacing, timing and carriage return. 


SIMPLER OPERATION — “one - operation” 
insertion, collation and alig of forms 
... standard keyboard with only one set of 
numerals ...new organ type, finger-grooved 
keys respond with unif impressions ... 
completely visible writing line... new mag- 
nified register totals assuring easier read- 
ing and transcribing. 








PRODUCES ALL RECORDS — designed for 
accounts receivable, payrolls, accounts pay- 
able or any other record ...”snap-on” type 
registers easily repositioned for new appli- 
cations .. . quickly adaptable te column 
arrangement on any accounting form. 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN — fashioned for 
moximum utility plus streamlined beauty 
of lines . . . all moving ports and mecha- 
nisms énclosed ... minimum of feature keys 
and levers ... durable unit tructi 





BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 




















In the American-Standard Institute of Plumbing Research, there is a 
machine designed for a special purpose: to test the efficiency of the 
faucets we make. 


It cutomatically turns a battery of test faucets on and off 100,000 times! 
And only those faucets able to pass this gruelling test without loss of 
efficiency are considered fit to be sold to our customers. 


The faucet test of 100,000 turns is typical of the painstaking care exer- 
cised all along the line to maintain the high quality of American- 
Standard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures. 


And this extra care . . . this determination to maintain high product 
quality . . . is one of the chief reasons, we believe, why American- 
Standard is known today as "First in Heating . . . First in Plumbing.” 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. General Offices: 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 





Sewing home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD » AMERICAN BLOWER 


CHURCH SEATS - DETROIT LUBRICATOR - KEWANEE BOILER - ROSS HEATER - TONAWANDA IRON 
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Business is almost sure to get a better break on income taxes than 
seemed likely a couple of weeks ago. 

This was tipped off by Sen. Walter F. George on Wednesday. Chairman 
of the influential finance committee, the Georgia Democrat hasn’t been at 
all keen about a tax rise. Now he wants to put it off to next year. 

That could well be this week’s big news for business. It was almost lost 
in the commodity crash headlines. Yet it deserves top billing. 

Better tax treatment means freer business spending on new plant and 
facilities. Such outlays can do more than any other single thing to bolster 
the present sagging business curve. 











@ 

Falling prices, inventory problems, and rising unemployment are help- 
ing to shape the tax outlook. They are symptoms of weaker business. Even 
Administration stalwarts are backing away from Truman’s tax program, now 
that economic stability seems threatened by it. 

They would rather cut federai outgo than raise income. 

Failing that, though, Sen. George and others might be whipped into line. 
They would vote for a tax rise to prevent a deficit. 

e 








Main business significance of the price situation: The drop now has 





spread to a great many things that influence industrial costs. 





Companies that have been cagey enough not to build up high-priced 
inventories win on lower raw material costs. Those that couldn’t or didn’t 
hold inventories down now may have to work them off at a loss. 

* 

Industrial raw materials, on the average, aren’t down very far. 

The index of 16 industrial spot prices, put out by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, this week was just above 270. That's two or three points above 
last spring’s low, and off only 25 points or 8% from the postwar peak. 

Even so, the decline is becoming more general. Consider some of the 








recent drops in important materials used in manufacturing: 

Steel and nonferrous scrap; products made from secondary brass; coal 
and fuel oil; industrial alcohol; edible and inedible fats and oils. 

Price drops that may bother some processors and distributors are meats, 
shortenings, cocoa, grains, processed milk products. 

e 

Fundamentals of this week’s crash in grain prices are simple: 

There aren‘t enough people to eat all the wheat; there aren‘’t enough 
hogs and cattle to eat all the corn. 








However, that has been obvious for months. Why prices happened to 
spill now, why they went so far below support levels, defies explanation. 
@ ; 
Too many people forgot what they knew prewar—that supports protect 
farm prices but not market prices. 








The government gives the farmer loans on his crops. He has the cash; 
the stuff is off the market—in storage. The government's job ends there 
(except that it also buys in the open market for European relief). 

Commercial supplies are diminished. This bolsters markets, strengthens 
trade psychology. But it doesn’t actually support prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade or the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

For if farmers can’t find any place to store wheat, it isn’t eligible for 
loans. If corn is wet, it won’t keep, isn’t eligible. What the farmer sells is 
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BUSINESS WEEK traded commercially. If sellers outnumber buyers, prices can always go 
down after the stuff | the farm. 
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e 
Farm markets won't go to pot as a result of this price break. 








Agricultural income this year will be below 1948, though. The biggest 
decline probably will be in realizations on livestock and livestock products. 

Cattle and hog raisers got the highest prices ever in 1948. These prices 
now have dropped 30% to 40%. Milk and eggs also are down. 

January didn’t bear the full brunt of the price decline. Nevertheless, it 
bore a good deal of it. Farm income, on the other hand, at $2.4-billion, was 
only about 4% below the same month last year. 


























Bear in mind, too, that the farmer is in the best financial shape ever. 
He can always borrow if he hasn’t the cash in hand. 
@ 
Inventory problems may not be limited to raw materials. 
Manufacturers of nondurable goods added nearly $21-billion worth of 
inventory in 1948. Almost all that increase was in finished goods—stuff , 















































ready to ship, but for which there apparently were no anxious buyers. \ 
That presumably can be worked off if business is good. But there have 
been signs that business isn’t maintaining late-1948 levels. If this keeps on, 
finished inventories would be too big (BW-Feb.5’49,p104). 
e 
Even the metal markets are concerned over the fall in commodity prices 
and the general business uncertainty. 











Iron Age calls the ‘’gray market a dead dodo.’’ Consumers who have 
on hand high-priced ‘‘conversion deal’’ steel are rushing to work it off. 

Nonferrous markets are equally jumpy. Prices of metals such as copper, 
aluminum, zinc, and lead are still firm, to be sure. But buyers aren't so i 
pressing. And a rush of scrap has knocked secondary markets down 
sharply. 





e 
Employment figures have been causing concern for three months. 








Insured unemployment rose from 1,074,000 the end of October to 
2,100,000 the first week of January. 

Total civilian employment rose about 265,000 from January, 1948, to 
January, 1949. Yet growth of the labor force during the year was 865,000. 
Unemployment topped a year earlier by 600,000. 

Manufacturing employment fell off last year. There were 16,354,000 
employed in manufacturing in December, 1947. The total slipped to 16,- 
242,000 in the last month of 1948. 

© 

Layoffs are diminishing; many workers furloughed earlier are being 

recalled. That’s the analysis of Washington experts who have the latest 








figures on unemployment compensation claims. 
Yet there was a new batch of railroad layoffs this week. Biggest was 
one of about 8,000 by the New York Central. 
And New England, in particular, feels the pinch. It has a number of 
slow industries—shoes, textiles, rubber footwear, brass, jewelry. 
* 
Don’t look for relaxation of Regulation W on auto purchases any time 
soon. The Federal Reserve Board has pretty well made up its mind that 
PAGE 10 Detroit will get by. But it isn’t so sure on some appliance lines. 
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This Plaskon Molded Color cosmetic make-up kit 
ts produced for Max Facter Hollywood by Eldon 
Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif 





Packages molded of Plaskon Molding Compound are selling mer 

cnanadise in the cosmetic, jewelry, liquor, candy, lingerie, tobacco 

photographic and many other fields. A Plaskon Service Engineer 
OULLUTOS yu IO. an show you what has been done by successful merchandisers 


be done for 


e It is colorful, eye-attracting, merchandisable ! ween “er mare pats pee 
@ It is efficient to manufacture ! 
e It is easy to mold into a unique dual-purpose package ! is a sk ae 


e It gets quick sales acceptance ! puna . Bee 1 | aot eee c Gian 
e It increases product turnover ! Sia a ai 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


PLASKON DIVISION « Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company « 2119 Sylvan Avenue, Toledo 6. Ohio « Canadian Agent: Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal, P.Q 
MANUFACTURERS OF MOLDING COMPOUNDS, COATING RESINS, RESIN GLUES 


Yl v % 




















“Sz “2 we ohe.. on" 
Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions and Wainscot assure 
efficient sound control and thru-vision for executive offices at 
Weatherbead Company, Cleveland, Obio. 
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Special Hauserman Movable Steel Acoustiwalls and Steel 

Pan Ceilings provide a soundproof testing laboratory in one 
of the nation’s leading automobile plants. 
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Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions are used throughout 
Music Systems, Inc., Cleveland, Obio, commercial and indus- 
trial distributors for Seeburg and R.C.A. 






Restful Sound Control 
+ 0 WUE 






AUSERMAN All-Steel Interiors assure welcome quietness 
that speeds work and reduces errors. They minimize 
sounds in two ways. Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions and 
window-wall Wainscot keep out more external noise than tile 
and plaster construction, yet are only half as thick. 

Hauserman Acoustical Steel Pan Ceilings absorb more interior 
sound than fibre types and equal or exceed all other steel pan 
types. Hauserman Acoustical Ceilings absorb approximately 
85% of all the sound that strikes them, 

Hauserman All-Steel Interiors also assure efficient utilization of 
all floor areas for the life of the building. Hauserman Movable 
Steel Partitions are quickly and easily moved whenever new 
floor layouts will promote operational efficiencies . . . often in 
a matter of hours. Whenever Hauserman Partitions are moved, 
all units are completely re-used. 

There are many reasons why Hauserman All-Steel Interiors are 
used in the smaller as well as the largest buildings in America. 
Among these advantages are: Rock-bottom Maintenance Costs 
—060 Beautiful Colors and Authentic Wood Grain Reproduc- 
tions—Rigid Construction—Earlier Occupancy—Incombustible 
Materials—Ease of Adding Wires and Outlets—Ease of Servicing 
Utilities—Excellent Sound Control—Easy to Move. 

THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


6722 GRANT AVENUE CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities—See Phone Book 




















Specialists in Service—We assume undivided responsibility for plet 
interiors ... shop drawings, building ts and i Nati We supply 
all products pi with hardware, wiring raceways and all other accessories. 
Our experienced erection crews are on call for alterations 
and additi Our engi s are always at your service. 
me Free Catalog to Help You Plan 
~ 
s You'll find interior walls and ceilings to meet your exact 
\s requirements in Hauserman Catalog 49. Write for it on your 
a business letterhead today 
\* oe 
rr 
oe 


MOVs gig PARTITIONS * WAINSCOT * ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


“For every commercial, industrial and institutional need” 
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i Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). ..........e.seeeeee diwseaecmmenuee 100.1 100.9 99.3 92.7 97.3 
\ Production: of antomoliies amd treie. . ... 5.06.06 soe ccccicciececececscceece ° 104,450 +116,471 98,422 82,717 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... | $27,067 $27,127 $23,109 $19,832 $19,433 
i Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). .............00 00002 eens ae 5,778 5,810 5,742 5,412 3,130 
Come off (daily average, 1,000 DDI). «<2. 2 cvc ccs ceveceveseccedcseses ae 5,351 5,439 5,454 5,333 3,842 
| Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,0C0 toms)............66- Meveateucsadudery 1,743 1,910 1,725 1,865 1,685 
4 TRADE 
; Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ........see0e 71 Tz 7! 74 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........-..0000 eceneceue 43 46 50 47 52 
oe ee) ree cccccce $27,556 $27,561 $28,151 $28,124 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)...... caceee 7% +2% None +8% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................0005 eceees 145 136 128 97 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
( Cost of Living (U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Dec 171.4 mee cane 172.2 167.0 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100) seal weiranes 376.7 +385.2 393.6 416.6 198.1 
1 Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 274.4 276.5 279.5 282.5 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . 289.3 +300.6 312.8 379.7 146.6 
Finishes: steel conipouste (Steel, tom). 52/055 6 50s alecie calves cccunceciedewaee $97.77 $97.77 $97.68 $78,59 $56.73 
Scean: tee) cosmponte (Irn Age. Gam). 6c 2 care ccciicns stanecveceerwess $37.58 $40. 2 $40.92 $40.50 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, 1:) 0... 006 cnc cccccscecsscossecs 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) vatas sian rw gt dW ecb eratal nista ore Pea ae aoe ese $2.22 $2.23 $2.27 $2.82 $0.99 
} Sagan: (aw: etbeares: Mew Noek. 10s). coca ioe cicectancnskeceucecaseuwe 5.65¢ 5.65¢ 5.7le¢ 5.45¢ 3.38¢ 
i Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib. Piceawee cede ade we tenwae wees 32.34¢ +32.8l¢ 32.36¢ 33.05¢ 13.94¢ 
Woal tons: (New. ¥out, 1D.) . <6... sc crccesevencs cbetneveawe whemenwas $1.671 $1.712 $1.72] $1.845 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, bb. Vivdedecenscues eecceccccoesve 18.67¢ +19.10¢ 19.32¢ 20.65¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........++. cccccccccccce 118.5 121.2 123.3 112.2 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).........+ soneoes 3.44% 3.44% 3.48% 3.54% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..........++-0+ cove 2.71% 2.71% 2.72% 2.86% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). ...........000+ 14-13% 14-135 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)...........  L4-13% 14-18% 14-13% 13% 4-5 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks............++- pcweaauete 46,945 47,665 47,437 48,226 ++27,77 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............++0+ oes 62,696 62,852 62,638 64,879 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............4 15,318 15,381 15,361 14,644 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... ............-0cccccccccccccees 1,960 1,948 1,728 1,417 = ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 33,268 33,411 33,484 37,315 ++15,999 
Other securities held, WEDGE, THEMES OGEEG. 6.5 coc 52e ce et ends snenee 4,184 4,171 4,185 4,212 ++4,303 
RC TORING ORR IN og yoni cok wre od oo wo. einlante aatewecnewes 580 920 1,050 913 5,290 
Total federal reserve: credit outstanding. ..... «6 6.0060. oSicvcccscsvscceccessis 22,827 22,960 23,727 21,175 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended February Sth, $Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 


‘ +Revised, ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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HOTEL STATLER| 
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Frugal Fred, a financier and banker of renown, knew 
1. what a dollar should be worth, so when he came to 
town he looked for honest value—and he found the 
values best at friendly Hotel Statler, where you really 


are a guest. 


2 “My money brings a big return in Statler’s room,” he 































esaid. “Soft chairs, good lights, a radio, and A-A-AH 





that Statler bed with its eight hundred springs and 







more—one guess what I intend. You just can’t buy a 





better sleep no matter what you spend.” 














He soaked in Statler’s steamy tub... he counted all 
@the soap. “This wealth of snowy towels,” he cried, “‘is 
all for me, I hope. Excuse a poor financial pun—I blush 
as I declare: I'm bullish on the Statler bath, although 


of course I'm bare!” 














4 His dinner at the Statler pleased the frugal financier. 


e “Your food is great, your prices fair, and both deserve 





a cheer! A banker likes deposits, so it isn't strange,” 
said he, “I like a lot of Statler food deposited in me! 
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“When time is money,” Fred exclaimed, “you surely 
5. save a lot by being in the heart of things at Statler’s 
central spot. In fact, in almost every way the Statler, 
to my mind, is sure the best investment any traveling 


man can find!” 
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STATLER HOTELS. NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 


STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 

















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRUMAN’S PLAN FOR STEEL EX- 
PANSION is turning into a much big- 
ger business than it sounded in the 
State of the Union message. 

Point 1: It’s not just steel. The industrial-ex- 
pansion-minded New Dealers are talking of copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, fertilizer, aluminum, too; the list is 
growing. 

Point 2: The scheme for government-prodded 
expansion is being bundled up into a single eco- 
nomic program, along with price control and mate- 
rials allocation. 





In effect, Truman is saying that the way to 
eliminate the need for controls is to increase sup- 
plies. 

The argument runs like this: We must reim- 
pose some allocation controls now, because many 
vital materials are too scarce to keep the economy 
healthy. But controls are at best only negative, 
short-term methods. We need, as well, government 
goals for expanding production to the point that 
rationing won't be needed 

Truman still wants business to take on the 
expansion job itself; only a handful of the New 
Dealers seriously want government to go into busi- 
ness 

And Truman is ready to offer inducements: 
government capital on an_ if-you-can’t-sell-you- 
don‘t-repay basis, long-term procurement contracts 
to guarantee markets. 

But if these aren’t enough, Truman still would 
have government itself build plants 


Congress, except for the hard core of New 
Dealers, isn’t sold on this tinkering with the econ- 
omy—not yet, anyway. And Truman’s job of con- 
vincing even his own followers is getting tougher as 
the heat slackens on prices and shortages 

But Truman is going to fight to put the pro- 
gram through. 

O’Mahoney’s joint economic committee hear- 
ings are the first steps. These are designed to docu- 
ment the need for more than Congress would pre- 
fer to settle for—a simple extension of the volun- 
tary allocation program, perhaps mandatory back- 
up on a standby basis. 


e 
THE NEW LABOR LAW will be put together 


by votes on the Senate floor next month—not by 
speeches in the committee hearing room now 


Don’t be misled by the appearances of the 
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moment that the Democratic majority is melting 
away. There’s good evidence that, when the roll 
calls come, Barkley and Lucas can hold a majority 
against those Taft-Hartley curbs which are really 
unacceptable to the unions. 

The Administration’s problem, of course, is 
the southerners. So note that Lucas this week 
talked northern Democrats into deferring a show- 
down on civil rights. That can make it easier for the 
South to reciprocate on something Lucas wants— 
such as restoring the closed shop. 


Much of the furor at the labor hearings has 
been over how to referee specific industricl prob- 
lems—not whether to referee them. 

For instance, nobody denies that the President 
must act to prevent a national labor crisis. Truman 
says he doesn’t need the 80-day injunction in order 
to act. But he won't veto a bill that contains it. 

Again, all that Truman's bill does about juris- 
dictional disputes is declare them an unfair labor 
practice. Actually, the building-trades unions 
would like some club behind the door to keep a 
raiding union in line. Not an injunction, of course, 
but perhaps summary action by the labor board 
which would be enforceable in court. 

So you can look for some southerners to build 
back-home records by putting in such amendments 
as these. The same goes for non-Communist affi- 
davits (for employers, too), ‘free speech’ for man- 


agement ‘ 


But we still expect the new law to: 

Permit the closed shop. 

Knock out non-emergency injunctions. 

Restore the right of strikers seeking better 
wages or working conditions to vote in NLRB elec- 
tions 

Permit unions to make political contributions. 

Abolish Denham’s job of autonomous counsel 
to NLRB 

Let foremen bargain (it isn’t clear yet whether 
in unions of their own, or in rank-and-file unions). 


e 

DIPLOMATS FROM LABOR’S RANKS ought 
to be sent to U.S. embassies abroad, Truman is 
being told 

Two names carrying State Dept. O.K. are on 
the President’s desk—-George M. Harrison, head of 
the railway clerks, and Clint Golden, labor elder 
statesman now at ECA 

Harrison organized labor leaders behind Tru- 
man last fall after the A.F.L. refused an open en- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued 





dorsement. Golden is a veteran voice of labor in 
government trouble spots, once was high in steel- 
worker circles. 

Truman is looking for places to put union 
leaders in nonlabor roles in government. If he goes 
to labor for ambassadors, Truman will send them 
to nations where unions have a big say in politics. 
Fair bet: a Scandinavian nation. 


Another diplomatic precedent in the making 
is the prospective appointment of Ralph Bunche to 
succeed Bedell Smith as U. S. ambassador to Russia. 

Bunche, now U.N. mediator in Palestine, 
would be the first Negro to hold such a high post. 


LIMITATIONS ON PLANTING of corn, wheat, 
cotton, and rice are coming back next year. 

That means the government again will tel! 
farmers how many acres they can use to grow these 
basic commodities—as in the days of the huge 
surpluses of the ‘30's. 

You saw Congress clearing the way this week. 
At Secretary of Agriculture Brannan’s request, 
congressmen voted: (1) $14-million to pay for the 
surveys and paperwork to put acreage allotments 
into effect; and (2) a law knocking out this year’s 
whopping big plantings as a factor in calculating 
allotments. 

The second action was necessary because 
farmers are ignoring Brannan‘s advice to cut back 
plantings to smaller postwar demand. Farmers, of 
course, are simply taking advantage of the last 
year of the wartime 90%-of-parity price support 
on all they produce of many crops. 


The farm bloc is swinging back to government 
controls for protection against falling prices. 

Prices already are generally at or below parity; 
the government is even getting set to support the 
price of butter. And the new break in farm-com- 
modity prices (page 94) brings new cries for aid. 

Brannan knows he has to do something. After 
all, the farmers helped elect Truman. And, more 
important, the Administration doesn’t dare risk a 
farm crisis that could drag the nation into a depres- 
sion 

Nobody seriously opposes acreage limitation 
any longer. The question is: How much price prop- 
ping goes with it? 

Must Brannan yield to the growing farmer de- 
mand for continuation of the flat 90%-of-parity 
price floor; 
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Or can he convince farmers they will do as well 
under the flexible support formulas of last year’s 
Aiken law? 

Brannan thinks he can show the 90% boys 
that the Aiken law will give them, next year, as 
much as they could hope to get from Congress in 
any new law. He points to this: When farmers 
accept acreage controls, the Aiken law gives them 
a 20% boost in support-price guarantees. 

This means that next year’s supports, under 
the Aiken law, couldn’t be much lower than they 
are now. 

e 


Behind Brannan’‘s efforts to keep the Aiken 
law is its heretofore little-discussed revision of the 
method of figuring parity price. 

Effect of this revision is to reduce the parity 
figure for grains and cotton in relation to meat 
and dairy products. 

Thus, in Agriculture’s view, you give the 
farmer added incentive to make his money from 
hogs and cows instead of grains and cotton. 

Brannan figures this gives consumers more 
bacon, eggs, and milk—with less strain on the na- 
tion’s soil resources. And only with a high-quality 
diet like this can U.S. consumers be expected to 
absorb the full output of the farms. 


The record, of course, shows that acreage 
controls by themselves—whatever the price-support 
level—won’t prevent glutting surpluses. 

Prewar agricultural controls fixed the number 
of bushels of wheat a farmer could sell, as well as 
the number of acres he could plant. Such drastic 
marketing limitations are even more sure to be 
needed in the future. Farmers can get around cuts 
in acreage by using more fertilizer, better seed, 
and the like 

The Aiken law provides for fixing how much a 
farmer can sell. But this is politically unpalatable 
to the farmer. And Brannan hopes to get by at 
least the 1950 elections without having to impose 
marketing quotas. : 

e 


¢ Real reason behind the delay in licensing more 
steel pipe for the trans-Arabian oil line: The Navy 
is jockeying for a lower price on oil for the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. ... 

® Bureau of Labor Statistics next month will sit 
down with the textile, clothing, and apparel indus- 
tries to work out revision of the wholesale price 
index. Object: to include more of their items in 
the index. 
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Genus W. E. Stratton of the 


S.S. America Transport of Pacific 


Transport Lines finds Sperry Radar a 
valuable safety measure in the Orient 
while threading his way through fleets 
of unlighted junks ... entering fog- 
bound, unmarked ports... or navi- 
gating through passages where 
war-interrupted lighthouse services 


operate erratically. 


Near Hong Kong... Sperry Radar 
detected at night a fleet of unlighted 
junks keeping station on a single 
lighted junk. “Without radar,” says 
Captain Stratton, “only that one 


lighted junk would have been sighted.” 


In the Philippines... Sperry Radar has 
frequently helped the America Trans- 
port to make night passages which 
except for radar would have been out 
of the question because of the many 





Sperry Radar...speeds runs...makes navigation 


safer on Orient trips... 


SAYS PACIFIC TRANSPORT LINES’ CAPTAIN 


war devastated lighthouses either dis- 


continued or operating undependably. 


Taku Bar to Fusan, Korea... During one 
run between these ports, Captain 
Stratton says that Sperry Radar helped 
him to save over three hours... and on 
another trip make Yokohama under 
visibility conditions which, save 
for radar, would have made entry 


impossible. 


The America Transport and her 
sister vessels of Pacific Transport 
Lines are heavy modern freighters 
designed for speed and fast Cargo 


handling in the Transpacific service. 





For these and other vessels combining 
long crossings with stops at various 
ports... Sperry Radar affords a con- 
stant check on distances off shore and 
of all above-water hazards in darkness, 
fog, rain or snow... effectively shortens 
distances between ports of call... 
saves time and fuel on every trip. 


For further assurance of schedule 
reliability, America Transport’s equip- 
ment includes the Sperry Gyro-Pilot 
(“Metal Mike”) and the Sperry Gyro- 
Compass. They form with Sperry 
Radar a trustworthy trio under all 
conditions. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS 


iN CANADA: 


LOS ANGELES - 


SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED + OTTAWA 












f 
Facts you should know about [J 


General Electric / “SLIMLINE 


greatest lighting advance since — the first fluorescent! 






NOW AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY! 










New streamlined appearance. 
Instant start—no starters needed, 
Higher efficiency. 

Lower maintenance cost. 

Three brightness levels with one lamp. 
Simplified wiring. Better light control. 
Cooler. Long life. 




















General Electric, who first introduced slimline fluo- 
rescent lamps—world’s newest, most advanced 





source of light—now brings them to you in quantity! 






G-E slimline lamps give you light in long, slender 
¥ lines—up to eight feet in length. They make possible 
higher levels of illumination, plus attractive new 








lighting effects, in stores, offices, factories, schools, 
theaters, showrooms, bowling alleys, and many 
other places of business. Their outstanding advan- 
























tages have been thoroughly proved in laboratory 





Note difference in size : . 
tests and actual installations. 





between slimline (A) and 
day HOW TO GET THE BEST ADVICE 
Before you install new lighting, get the facts on 
fluorescent from your G-E lamp supplier. Find out 
how you can modernize your place of business with 
this new, streamlined lighting that gives stores, ‘ 
restaurants and theaters a brand new look, attracts 
customers and keeps them coming back. Lighting 
that helps increase employee efficiency and morale 
in offices and factories. 


It pays to consult your G-E lamp [ | 
supplier on any lighting job. More 
than anyone else, he has the expe- | 
rience and research back of him to | | 
give you the best lighting for your SLIMLINE | 


money. General Electric, Nela Park, = 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
You can put your confidence m= 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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Military spending shows a rising trend. Probably it will continue. But what if we shift... 


From Cold War to Cold Peace? 


There’s some evidence that Stalin’s “peace offensive” is 


serious. Businessmen need to weigh the possible results. 


Businessmen need to keep at. least 
one wary eye on Russia's “peace offen 
sive.” 

The question is: What would it mean 

to business if it were real? 
e Qualifier—l'or the past two years, busi 
nessmen have been laving their plans 
for the future on the unqualified as 
sumption that the cold war with Russia 
would go on indefinitely. Now it may 
be time to loosen up that thinking 

You can no longer leave the possibil 
itv of better relations with Russia com 
pletely out of your calculations—even 
though the current maneuvering seems 
to get nowhere 

I'rue, Stalin’s “peace feelers” have 
been brushed aside. Until the North 
Atlantic pact is safely signed and rati 
fied, Washington is convinced it would 
be foolhardy to entertain the idea that 


the Russians might be serious. But for 
the businessman, right now, it isn’t 


Washington’s feelings that matter; it’s 


Stalin's. And there is 
that Stalin actually is cage 
the hook of the cold wat 

e Fscape Clause—IThe evidence is cer 
tainly not conclusive. But on a subject 
as crucial as this you don’t dare ignore 


to get off 


even marginal possibilities. It boils 
down to this: The situation is no longer 
clear. And until it clarifies, any long 


term business plan that’s based on con 
tinuation of the cold war needs to have 
in escape clause in it. It must allow for 
the drastic shifts in the domestic out 
look which would result from a major 
change in the imternational picture 
e Military Spending—As things stand, 
the prospect over the coming years is 
constantly increasing military 
But suppose the 
military expenditures were re 
lieved some time fairly 
Today the prospect of ever-rising mil 
itary spending acts: (1) as a sort of 
guarantee against any drastic deflation 


for a 
budget pressure of 
thes 


soon 


some evidence 


of the economy; (2) as a ceiling on the 
ambitious social-welfare projects that 
the Truman Administration has its heart 
set on; and (3) as a distorting force that 
might warp the economy into patterns 
that would prove completely unwork 
able in a peaceful world. 

A constant or declining 
budget would change all that. 

President ‘Truman would have more 
financial elbow room for his welfare 
programs, public works, and resource 
development projects. The threat of 
inflation would recede to the remote 


military 


horizon. The threat of deflation would 
mount 
These are big stakes. They make it 


well worth while to study even fragmen- 


tarv evidence. 


|. Is Stalin in Trouble? 


There are grounds for thinking that 
Moscow may now be anxious to settle 
the East-West conflict in Europe—anx 
ious enough to be willing to call off the 
tactics that brought on the cold war in 
the first place. This would not signal 
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any change in long-term Communist 
strategy. [he downfall of capitalism is 
still the Kremlin’s goal. 

e Tactical Shift—But Stalin does not 
make his policy in a vacuum. And he 
may have decided that this is a good 
time for a tactical shift. Why? Because 
for the moment: (1) Western Europe no 
longer looks like good ground for rev- 
olutionary upsets; (2) the Communist 
world has some pressing problems that 
could be tackled more easily in a less 
tense international atmosphere. 

e Overload—Stalin’s biggest problem 
seems to be right in his own backyard. 
Ihe Russian economy is overloaded 
page 10] Huge military production 
is chewing into the supply of civilian 
goods—goods which are badly needed 
in a country that still is only one 
jump ahead of destitution by American 
standards. Even worse, military de- 
mands are choking off the program of 
capital expansion. Steel can’t be used 
for guns and for factories, too. 

e Satellites—The satellite states in east- 
ern pose another problem. 
Communism and nationalism haven’t 
mixed well in this area. And the satel- 
lite economies haven't helped Russian 
industry as much as Moscow expected; 
thev have been too starved of industrial 
goods from the West. 

More trade between eastern and west- 
em Europe—and between the whole 
Soviet bloc and the U.S.—could be one 
of the things that Stalin wants from an 
East-West settlement. 
eChina—On top of everything else, 
Russia has China to digest. For Mos- 
victory of the Chinese Com 

ibout the biggest thing since 


Europe 


1 
cow, the 


munist 


the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. But 
fitting a Communist China into the 
Soviet empire will be a tough job. The 
lengthening of Soviet frontiers alone 


will involve plenty in new transport and 
communications. 

From where Stalin sits, this digestive 
ration may look like too big a job 


to take on in the midst of a two-front 
cold war 

But if Stalin could work out a settle- 
ment in Europe that would end the 
cold war there, and also give him more 
leeway in China, then his three-way 


consolidation problem might look more 


hI! 
manageable. 


ll. An Easy Transition 








Easing of the cold war would make 
Stalin’s problems easier in every way. 
What problems would it raise or ease 


} 
for the U.S. businessman? 


e No Shock—In the short pull it would 
make surprisingly little difference 

At the moment, the U.S. is hanging 
in a precarious balance between infla- 
tion and deflation. The balance seems 
to be tilting slowly toward deflation—in 
spite of a military budget scheduled to 
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hit $14.3-billion in the fiscal year end- 
ing June, 1950. 

But military spending could easily go 
higher—beyond the $14.3-billion now 
budgeted. The Army, Navy, and Ai 
Force want more money this year; even 
a slight warmup in the cold war would 
get it for them. 

What's more important, the 
tary can count on more next year, and 
still more the year after that—unless re- 
lations with Russia take a better turn. 
eInflation—Any time the military 
budget goes much above its present 
level the U.S. economy will swing back 
toward inflation. Edwin G. Nourse, 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, has told President ‘Truman 
that $15-billion is the critical point. 
Anything much over that 1s likely to 
kick the wage-price spiral into action 
again. 

If the cold war stops, the military 
budget won’t go over $15-billion 

It won't go much below, either. No 
conceivable settlement would generate 
so much international warmth as sud 
denly to melt down the U.S. military 
program. It will be a cold peace, if any, 
that succeeds the cold war. 

And, in any case, a great deal of mili- 
tary spending involves research, occupa 
tion expenses, and other items that are 
connected only indirectly with the 
Russian threat 
e Foreign Aid—‘‘No change” would be 
the story on European aid also. Little 
chance would remain that it would t 
expanded substantially—there would be 
little or no military lend-lease, for ex 
ample. But it wouldn’t be cut much, 
either. That would be playing into Stal 
in’s hands 

So, the big immediate effect of anv 
East-West settlement would be to re 
move the threat of inflation— 
open-ended military spending The 
present uneasy balance, with its gentle 


mili- 


C 


worst 


tilt toward deflation, would continue 
Eventually the scales might swing 
sharply down. But if they did, they 


would be moving under their own 
weight, not in response to the chang¢ 
international situation. 


there 


in the 
e Psychology—Of course 
be a psychological shock to business 
Companies that have counted on mili 
tary spending to keep the country going 
full blast would have to take a new and 
more critical look at their marke 
Some might decide to postpone expan 


Id 
would 


+ 


sion plans. Others might get worried 
about their inventories. Business in 
general would be more cautious, less 
confident that the boom was going to 
last 

But vou can set this on the other 
side: There would be no tax increase. 


And as soon as military spending set 
tled down, there would be more and 
more talk of a tax cut. Congress al- 
ready is reluctant to consider a_ tax 





boost this year. It would leap at 
good excuse to ignore ‘Truman's d¢ 
mand for higher levies. 

In short, the transition would be 
easy, almost painless. ‘There would bc 
nothing in the economic indicators to 
mark the point where the U.S. shifted 
from a cold war to a cold peace. 


Ill. The Direction Changes 


In the long pull, that shift would 
change the course of the economy pro 
foundly. 

lor one thing, the ‘Truman Admin 
istration would get its chance 
ahead with civilian spending programs 
that the big military budget has kept 
under wraps. 

As soon as the admirals and generals 
took a back seat, you could expect I'ru 
man to come up with elaborate plans 
for development of natural resources, 
expansion of public works, broadening 
of social welfare programs. And 
could expect Congress to put most of 
them through. 

e Stabilization—There would be more 
than New Deal ambitions to bring thes« 
programs forward. They are Truman's 
answer to a fundamental problem that 
would emerge as soon as military spend 
ing slacked off--the problem of making 
the business boom go on indefinitely 
under its own steam 
e Experiment—Truman is counting on 
welfare spending of one sort or another 
to take its place. Nobody knows 
whether that would be enough to sus 
tain the boom indefinitely. It has never 
been accomplished before. But the pub 
lic spending that Truman has in mind 
has never been tried before, either 

e Planning—But there’s a tremendous 
social and economic difference between 


og 
t go 


you 


welfare pump-priming and military 
pump-priming. It makes the govern 


ment’s role in the economy—its import 
tance to business—greater than ever 

Military spending doesn’t reallv alter 
the structure of the economy. It goes 
through the regular channels. As far as a 
businessman is concerned, a munitions 
irder from the government is much like 
an order from a private customer 

But the kind of welfare and public 
works spending that Truman plans does 
ilter the economy. It makes new chan 
nels of its own. It creates new institu 
It redistributes income. It shifts 
demand from one industry to another 
It changes the whole economic pattern 
Vhat’s its object. 

The shifts in government spending 
that would come with an end of the 
cold war would make a lot of difference 
to individual industries. They would 
make a tremendous difference to busi 
ness in general 

It is the possibility of these shifts that 
business plans now have to take into 
account 


tions 
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Federal vs. State Regulation 


That big battle is being fought over beer on the West Coast; 
but the outcome could affect many other fields—such as bread and 
milk. FTC accuses 27 brewers and their associations. 


In California, a member of the Board 

of Equalization (liquor authority) once 
said: ““We are God.” 
e Cynical FTC—But you can’t con- 
vince the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
that that’s true. Last week FITC 
brought action against 27 West Coast 
brewers and their statewide associations 
in California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho. ‘They were charged with 
fixing prices and terms of sale. 

By implication, FTC is just about 
saying to industry: ‘Sure, the state 
liquor authorities regulate you; but they 
are really your tools. They fix prices 
for you, and help you keep eastern com- 
petition out ot your area. So we are ac- 
cusing you 
e Brewers’ Questions—Ihe West Coast 
brewers, of course, bitterly resent FTC's 
action. How, they demand, can you 
live up to state laws and still avoid fed- 
eral conspiracy charges? Further, they 
have these pointed questions 

1) If state liquor boards are the 
mere tools of industry—as FTC implies 
—why weren't any legal counsels, lobby- 


ists, etc. named in the action? Surely 
some must have been involved—if the 
charges are true. Industry just can’t 


run state boards by telepathy. 

(2) Isn’t it logical that the unions 
would have figured in the background, 
too? Wouldn't they like to keep out 
competition to protect their jobs? 

On such strident notes, hearings will 

begin sometime before summer. 
e Implications—And the case goes be 
vond just beer, wine, and whisky. A 
whole range of commodities—including 
bread and milk—could some day figure 
in similar actions. For often local regu- 
lations have the effect, if not purpose, 
of protecting home trade against com- 
petition from the outside. 

Price-posting, for example, is part of 

the alcoholic control laws of the four 
states covered in F'TC’s action. And 
California’s so-called ‘“‘certificate of 
compliance” is an even more specific 
case in point. 
e Certificates—Brewers who ship into 
California are required by the state 
Board of Equalization to sign a certifi 
cate. This is virtually a pledge binding 
the shipping (outside) brewer to com- 
ply with board rulings. 

True, the certificate system has been 
challenged by shipping brewers in the 
courts for years. But while the court 
contests went on, the California legis- 
lature embodied the system into law 
in 1945. It still stands—but probably 
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not for long, for 10 days after FT'C’s 
complaint was signed and sealed, the 
attorney for the Board of Equalization 
recommended that the certificates be 
dropped. (A week later, when the FTC 
complaint was made public, however, 
he said that there was no connection 
between his recommendation and 
FTC’s action.) 

According to the board, the row over 
the certificate of compliance has been 
a sham battle, anyway. The shipping 
brewers who challenged the system, 
say board members, were as anxious as 
anybody to get in on the price and 
volume data made possible through the 
reports required of brewers. 
¢ Retailers’ Complaint—The board’s ap- 
parent indifference, however, is not 
shared by at least one retail trade asso- 
ciation in the liquor business. The 
package store dealers are up in arms over 
what they fear is a concerted weakening 
of the prices. 

In last month’s newsletter from the 
Southern California Retail Liquor Deal- 


ers there is a hot editorial over the news 
that Schlitz has decided to remove its 
beer from the state’s optional fair-trade 
agreement. Schlitz’s break in the ranks 
was met with outraged ire. The trade 
association’s editorial is clear about the 
retailers’ mood: 

“Retailers, remember, if you let 
Schlitz get away with this—you can ex- 
pect to sell beer pretty soon at the 
same margin of profit that you get from 
cigarettes. So—get on the ball. Let 
Schlitz know how you feel. Tell them 
what you are going to do. And do it.” 

But the big, broad power to do, o1 
not to do, anything about beer prices 
rests not among the retailers. ‘That 
power lies higher up. It is lodged, via 
state law, in the state control board. 

In its 1947-48 annual report, the 
California board frankly proclaims that 
it, “unlike most other state-wide admin- 
istrative agencies, has specifically been 
given adjudicating power—that is, the 
right to make determinations of fact 
which are not subject to re-examination 
ir: a trial de novo in the superior court. 


e Significance—It’s the feeling in Cali- 
fornia that the FTC hearings may 
throw some light on the creation of 
state political agencies of such vast 
power. In fact, it is this prospect that 
gives the FTC proceedings their great 
significance, 





Taking Over New Jobs in Washington 


Mon C. Walgren, defeated as governor of 


Iwo old hands on the Washington scene 
were reaching for new work this week. 

James Knowlson was elected to head the 
business advisory committee of the Dept. of 
Commerce. He succeeds John Collyer, presi- 
dent of B. F. Goodrich Co., who has just 
finished out two years in the post. Knowlson, 
a Republican, was vice-chairman of the 
War Production Board from 1941 to 1943. 
He is head of Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Washington in the November elections, 
was named by his old Senate crony Harry 
Truman to be chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. He succeeds 
Arthur Hill, who resigned in December to 
resume the chairmanship of Greyhound 
Walgren’s cabinet-level job is to 
supervise over-all plans for mobilizing the 
nation’s resources in case of war. 


Corp. 
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HOW BAUXITE IS MINED 











1 Steam shovels and heavy trucks work open-face bauxite deposit of Reynolds’ mining subsidiary in Arkansas near Bauxite, Ark. 


HOW ORE IS TREATED 








1 At the Hurricane Creek plant, the bauxite is mechanically pulverized and chemically treated 
to separate the aluminum oxide from the ore. Here, near the end of the process, aluminum- 
carrying liquor is swirled continuously for two days in .. . 





2 Vast precipitation tanks: In these, aluminum hydrate separates out. Dried, this becomes 
alumina, which is converted into aluminum at the Jones Mills reduction plant 
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Aluminum 


Reynolds Metals Co. has pulled one 
of the biggest business coups of this or 
any year. It has contracted to supply 
most or all of the aluminum-wire needs 
of the nation’s electrical co-ops for cight 


;years—and maybe for 14 (BW —Feb.5 


'49,p28). ‘This may involve something 
like $1$0-million. It means that Reyn 
olds is going to get in the aluminum 
wire business in a big way—and change 
the whole competitive picture in that 
business almost overnight. 

In fact, it means so many things that 

the industry this week is only beginning 
to sort them all out. Only one thing 
is certain: Reynolds has thrown a bomb- 
shell. And a lot of people—aluminum 
producers, wire makers, distributors— 
don’t like it one little bit. 
e More Power—Here is just one of the 
many facets of the deal: Reynolds 
couldn’t have gone into it without in 
creasing its output of aluminum. ‘lo do 
that, it had to have more power for its 
Arkansas bauxite and production opera 
tions (pictures). That would make it 
possible to reopen two idle pot lines at 
its Jones Mills reduction plant, double 
the present output of 70-million Ib. of 
aluminum pig a vear. 

So Revnolds had to make a deal with 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. for 75,000 
additional kw. This will be delivered 
by two new generators, which will b« 
installed by October. But to get things 
going before then, Reynolds is working 
out an “interim” arrangement with the 
company to deliver enough power to 
operate one pot line by spring. This 1s 
a complicated deal. The Grand Rive 
Dam Authority will supply some power, 
which A.P.&L. will transmit And 
A.P.&L. will scrape up some extra kilo 
watts itself, in exchange for which Revn 
olds will turn over some of the power 
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2 Underground mines also furnish bauxite ore 3 From mines, bauxite goes to Reynolds’ Hurricane Creek plant 


HOW ALUMINUM IS MADE 


Bonanza 


s nearby Hurricane Creek plant. 
ontract was still hanging fire this 
ek, but will probably go through 


soon 


|. Wire for the Co-ops 


Here is the skeleton of the deal be 
tween Reynolds and the co-ops 

Revnolds will build new facilities to 
make aluminum rod, convert it into 
ACSR (aluminum conductor, steel rein 
forced). At present, Aluminum Co. of 
America hay the nation’s only plant for 
the manufacture of EC (clectrical-con 
ductor) rod, though Henry J. Kaiser’s 
Permanente Metals Co. will open up a 
plant at Newark, Ohio, in July. And 

lcoa plans a new one at Vancouver. 

iarantees—Reynolds guarantees to 

deliver to the Wisconsin Electric Coop 1 Key to aluminum production is electricity. Diesel generators at Jones Mills deliver 1.7- 
rative (as agent for Rural Electrifica million kwh. daily for electrolysis process—not enough for Reynolds’ expansion 


it 
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2 In pot room, alumina is fed from overhead hoppers into a bath of cryolite. Carbon elec- 3 Molten -aluminum is poured into ingot 
' -rodes are lowered into this; current passing through bath separates aluminum molds after being drawn off from pots 
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tion Administration power-distribution 
up to 715-muilhion Ib. of ACSR, 
beginning Feb. 1, 1950. It will furnish 
225-million lb. over the first three years, 
50-million lb. a year for the next five 
years, For the final six vears, Wisconsin 
Electric ¢ ooperative may buy up to 40 
million Ib. a year. 

W.E.C. will distribute the wire to 
the co-ops, and it also hopes to sell to 
public power agencies—the ‘Tennessee 
Valley Authority, municipalities, and 
others. The Wisconsin co-op has been 
distributing electrical hardgoods in the 
Middle West for 10 vears; under the 
new setup it will extend its operations 


CO-Ops 


across the country 

e Advance—The co-ops for their part 
agree to buy all their conductor needs 
from Reynolds via W.E.C.—except for 
ilready made—from February, 
February, 1958. They 
vill put down an advance payment of 
4¢ a lb. on 1950-to-1953 commitments. 
W.E.C. will keep 1é¢ of this, turn the 
other 3¢ over to Revnolds By Mav 14, 
1949, Reynolds must have $6-million in 
the deal is off. This money 
company's ex- 


contracts 


1950, through 


idvances—or 
will help finance the 
pansion program. 

If the co-ops haven't money on hand 
to pay the advance, thev can‘ borrow it 
from REA. This, sav critics of the deal, 
imounts to government financing for 
Revnolds 

The base price for the ACSR_ has 
been put at $25.90 a ewt. And the price 
vill vary up or down according to an 
escalator clause that takes into account 
changes in ingot, steel-core, and labor 


costs 


Il. Worries for the Industry 


That is the bare outline of the plan 
that has set the aluminum and electrical 
industries on their ears. Here's whv it’s 
so upsetting 

1) Electrical-goods distributors face 
the very real possibility of competition 
from a nationwide co-op distribution 
network. It starts with the wire, but it 
might get into line trans 
formers—anything a co-op buys except 
powel 

2) Revnolds will become more 
fully integrated aluminum company, 
that can offer stronger competition to 

lcoa and Kaiser. It will have the bene 
fit of low-cost financing. And there will 
be a ceiling on its competitors’ sales of 
e to co-ops. 
e Shortage—Behind the whole deal lies 
this fact: The basic trouble is not a 


accesso;nies, 


1 
ail 
l 


duuminum wit 


shortage of capacitv to produce ACSR 
Ihe catch is shortage of aluminum 


ingots. In fact, independent cable man 


ufacturers already have the capacity to 
turn out a great deal more wire than 
they now are able to—if thev had the 
ngots 


The postwar shortage of ACSR has 
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been tough on utilities and co-ops both. 
Ihe demand for it is terrific, for several 
reasons. For one thing, it has been esti- 
mated that co-ops can save up to $150 
a mile in first cost using ACSR rather 
than copper-type conductor. It’s lighter, 
which means lower stringing costs, and 
the wire itself costs less. (Aluminum 
prices are 20% below prewar; copper 
prices are higher.) But the aluminum 
industry isn’t anxious to push wire sales 
at the expense of its other lines. All this 
helps explain why orders for ACSR are 
backlogged as much as four years. 


Ill. Why Reynolds? 


The Reynolds deal was a resounding 
victory for the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Assn., a personal one for its 
aggressive manager, Clyde 'T. Ellis. Ellis 
savs he “pleaded” futilely with alumi 
num producers for more ACSR. For a 
while he even considered setting up a 
co-op wire producer in a surplus Cali 
fornia war plant 

Finally Ellis turned to Reynolds and 
for once found a sympathetic ear. This 
was not pure accident: Some 60% of 
Reynolds’ business is done in the rural 
market—and furthermore Revnolds had 
those idle pot lines in Arkansas. Ellis 
smoothed the way for a fast start: He 
made the arrangement with Grand 
River Dam Authoritv—for which Ellis’ 
association had done past favors. 

Hammering out the details of the 

complicated transaction took weeks. In 
the course of it, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Assn. _ picked 
W.E.C. as agent. 
e Advantages—Ihe agreed price of 
$25.90 a cwt. is higher than Alcoa’s 
$22.69. But those familiar with the deal 
sav that: 

1) Co-ops are now paying a higher 
average price for their conductor than 
Reynolds’ aluminum-wire price, because 
the co-ops now buy a lot of higher 
priced copper wire. 

2) A lot of co-ops have to pay a stiff 
freight differential on wire shipped 
from Alcoa’s Massena (N. Y.) plant 

(3) The co-ops may get delivery of 
ACSR verv soon. In fact, Revnolds 
will begin to ship ingots in 60 days, if 
the interim power deal goes through. 
W.E.C. has made arrangements with 
Alcoa and independents to roll and 
draw this metal until Reynolds’ new fa- 
cilities are built 


IV. Free-for-All 


I:ven before that, the whole opera- 
tion will have become the center of a 
spirited free-for-all. You can see that 
from the complaints that have been 
lodged so far 

e Sen. Kenneth McKellar—not un 
expectedly—has protested in writing to 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles Bran- 








nan. His gripe: the loans that the 
co-ops may get from REA. 

¢ Southern Electrical Corp., a wire 
fabricator, has publicly offered to buy 
Reynolds’ aluminum at 10% above 
Alcoa prices, sell wire at the W.E.C.- 
Reynolds price—with no advance pay- 
ments required. 

e General Cable Corp., Graybar Elec- 
tric Co., and others are irritated by the 
higher price that W.E.C. is paying for 
wire under the contract. Also, they 
don’t like to see the market sewed up 
by a newcomer. 

e Distributors criticize the 1l¢ a lb. 
that W.E.C. will collect for distribu- 
tion. Some say they would love to 
handle it for a 4¢ a Ib. 

Where these rumblings will lead is 
hard to say. They might very well 
result in hearings before the Senate 
Small Business Committec 


V. More Output for Reynolds 


Reynolds is the only U.S. aluminum 
producer wholly dependent on domestic 
ore. About 60% of the bauxite used in 
the U.S. comes from the West Indies. 
e Arkansas Operation—Reynolds’ Ar- 
kansas venture began in 1946, when it 
leased two plants—the Hurricane Creek 
alumina plant and the Jones Mills ingot 
plant—from the government. It also 
purchased and leased bauxite deposits 
nearby; how much, it has not disclosed. 

Ihe bauxite operation is handled by 

a subsidiary, Reynolds Mining Corp. 
Reynolds can afford to mine some fairly 
low-grade ore, because the haul to Jones 
Mills is so short. But only a part of the 
ore mined ends up at the Arkansas 
plant; the major part of it goes to Reyn- 
olds’ plants at Listerhill, Ala.; Longview, 
Wash.; and Troutdale, Ore. 
e Increased Output—Reynolds says that 
it now produces about 28% to 30% 
of the nation’s aluminum pig. _ Its 
total annual production runs to some 
370-million Ib. When the idle pot 
lines at Jones Mills get into production, 
Reynolds’ output will be increased to 
440-million Ib. 

Doing this will be a considerable op- 

eration. Reynolds will have to spend 
$2-million to $3-million to get the two 
pot lines going again (new bus bars to 
bring in power will cost $1.5-million 
alone). It must also open a new sec- 
tion at Hurricane Creek to supply more 
alumina. 
e Total Cost—All told, it will cost Reyn- 
olds from $20-million to $26-million 
to do the whole job of getting into the 
production of aluminum bar and wire. 
That estimate includes $10-million that 
Reynolds is spending to develop bauxite 
fields on the island of Jamaica. Revn- 
olds knows that domestic reserves are 
“diminishing rapidly.” So it has_ac- 
quired rights to fields in the West 
Indies, just in case 
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What Price Federal 


Congress may hamstring 
Truman’s powers despite Hoover 
plea for full authority. Prestige 
of ex-President may help. 


[his week Congress was in the proc- 
ess of giving President Truman some of 
the power he needs to reorganize the 
federal government. And at the same 
time, ex-President Herbert Hoover 1s 
telling him what reorganization is 
needed 
e Closely ‘Tied—The two moves are 
closely tied to each other. ‘Truman is 
depending on the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government—the Hoover commis- 
sion. But the commission, in a much 
larger sense, is dependent upon Con 
gress to put that advice into practice. 
Unless the reorganization bill Congress 
ends to Truman is really free of prohi- 
bitions, the commission’s work can go 
for naught. 

Hoover, the commission chairman, is 
the first to sav it. Hoover's view, based 
on first-hand experience, 1s_ this Any 
deviation from a law that gives the Pres- 

complete reorganization power 
will defeat the whole project. ‘The only 
President should be a 


ident 


check on the 
limited congressional review. 

e Prime Issue—So the prime issue is not 
what Hoover's group comes up with in 


detail, but rather the extent to which 
Congress listens to Hoover's plea for a 
bill that won't hamstring Truman. And 
the bill the House passed, H. R. 2361, 

not the clean, unrestricted legisla 


tion the Hoover commission asks. 
The Hoover commission says: ‘The 


power of the President to make plans of 


rc 
by limitations of exemptions. It rec 
ommends that Congress’ check be a 
yveto—that is, a vote of both the House 


and Senate to turn down a particular 
vation plan within 60 days after 


ganization should not be restricted 


reorganiz 
the President submitted it 

Ihe House bill savs: The President 
may draw up an interagency reorganiza- 
ion plan, but he can’t include in it the 
Military Establishment, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Railway Ad- 
justment Board, the Railroad Retire 
ment Board, the National Mediation 
Board. If he wants to revamp any of 
these organizations, he will have to sub- 
mit each in separate plans. 
e More to Come?—I'rom the way things 
ire going in the Senate Expenditures 
Committee, it looks as if other exemp- 
tions mav be added. It’s not hard to 
figure out why. Congressmen are quite 


hg 
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CHAIRMAN Herbert Hoover's commission 
has backing of Truman—but not Congress 


conscious of the activity of government 
igencies in their home districts—say the 
Soil Conservation Service, or the Army 
Corps of Engineers. Those agencies at- 
tiact congressional followings that ap- 
proach hardcore blocs when the votes 
ire taken 

lor example, Chairman John Mc 
Clellan of the Senate Expenditures 
Committee is from Arkansas. He is a 
leader in the regional campaign for Mis- 
sissippi River development. Army engi 
neers are spending millions of dollars in 
the Mississippi Valley on flood control. 
Result: McClellan is unalterably op- 
posed to any tampering with the civil 
functions of the Army engincers. 

McClellan is also a member of the 
Hoover commission. But he won’t go 
along with the commission majority’s 
recommendation that the Army flood 
control] and the Interior Dept.’s recla 
mation and power programs be merged 
into a single-headed public works setup. 
The House followed McClellan: It left 
the Military Establishment out of a gen- 
eral reorganization plan. ‘That immu- 
nized the Army engineers from any 
such merger. 
e Prestige Factor—The prestige of the 
Hoover commission might weigh heavy 
ily enough on the Senate to strip the 
reorganization bill of any exemptions. 
Certainly Hoover, as the commission’s 
spokesman, is fighting for just that 

Vhe commission is emphasizing that 
Presidents have sought six times to 
modernize the executive branch of gov- 
ernment to keep pace with the times. 
And each time, because of exemptions 





Reorganization? 


and restrictions in the law, the effort 
has been given up—or has ended in a 
futile game of reshuffling. 

e New Approach—This time the com 
mission 1s trying to make its point by 
bearing down on government costs, on 
a sprawling bureaucracy that irritates 
the public, and on the idea that the 
sheer bigness of government demands 
efficient management. 

Within the next month, the commis- 

sion will send Congress about 15 major 
reports. They will cover subjects rang 
ing from national defense to Indian 
affairs. ‘Those reports reflect 16 months 
of work by over 300 paid and advisory 
experts—and a cost of $2-million. 
e The Assignment—The 12 men on the 
commission—six Democrats and six Re- 
publicans—have hewed closely to this 
assignment: Find ways of improving 
the existing programs of the govern 
ment without regard to differences over 
the merits of the programs. 

That amounts to a turnabout from 
the trend the commission work was 
taking prior to Election Day. (BW — 
Sep.11’48,p25). Then the commission 
openly said its policy was one of decid- 
ing whether an _activity—government 
lending, for example—should, in fact, 
be abolished. The study groups that did 
the preliminary fact-finding for the com 
mission made conclusions on policy im 
many cases—for instance, the lending 
agencies study group recommended a 
virtual end to this government activity. 
e The Center—Now the major recom- 
mendations center around budgeting, 
accounting, personnel, merging of field 
offices of various governmental pro- 
grams, and the like. 

Even formal estimates of budget sav- 
ings that the various reforms would 
make have been dropped from the com 
mission reports. Hoover made that ver 
important promotional concession b¢ 
cause Democrats on the commission 
(like James Rowe, once an assistant to 
President Roosevelt, and Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson) insist that you 
can’t document such savings estimates. 
e Truman Satisfiled—Indeed, the com 
mission has performed to the satisfac 
tion of Truman, who, after all, has 
most at stake in government reorgani 
zation. The enthusiasm with which 
Truinan has endorsed the Hoover study 
can be laid only to this: 

r'ruman has learned that government 
officials entrenched in an agency or bu 
reau practically have to be forced to 
make reforms. He recently complained 
that he finds himself having to “kiss” 
subordinates to do the job they are 
hired to do. 

e The Outlook—If Congress gives Tru- 
man a reorganization law flexible enough 


25 





to do a major overhauling, the Presi- 
dent is ready to shape his plans to the 
Hoover commission findings. Even if 
the law imperfect, he can do many 
of the things the commission recom- 
mends by executive action. 

But Hoover, making what he calls his 
last public fears that unless 
broad powers are granted the President, 
the fate of the commission’s work may 
ile and forget. 


service, 


Greyhound Bus to Get 
Michigan Competition 


Great Lakes Greyhound Lines, Inc., 


has had a tight hold over highway 
travel in eastern Michigan. Now it 
ooks as though American Buslines, 
Inc., rapidly growing network subsidi- 
iry of Burlington Transportation Co., 

ght sen Greyhound’s grip. It has 


state franchise from Bay City 

south to the Ohio line. 

e Fight—The authority to operate was 

eranted American Buslines after a fight 
months. During that time, 

Grevhound contended that its service— 

iourly through the day for most of the 





~ severa 


; 
route—was entirely adequate. 

Some spice is added to the competi 
tive picture by the fact that Manferd 


t 
Burleigh, president of American, is the 


sident of Great Lakes Grey 


former 

hound. He left his Greyhound job less 
than two vears ago to take charge of 
the Chicago-based Burlington afhhiate 
Almost at once he set his sights on the 


target he knew best—the richly traveled 
eastern Michigan route. 
e Route—The line runs from Bay City 


) 
Pontiac 


through Saginaw, Flint, and 
before reaching Detroit, then travels 
down through Monroe. Infrequent 
train service along that strip has made 
bus patronage heavy. Burleigh’s line, 
however, will not share in one rich 
seginent of the route—American cannot 
irr nmuter passengers from sub 
urbs north of Detroit 

American plans to set up six runs in 
cach d tion dailv, with about 25 of 
its fl ffet parlor coaches in service 
Negotiat for terminals and garage 
facilities w begin immediately 
e Other Plans—This segment of linc 
but one t of American’s aims and 

It ready filed a request with 

the Interstate Commerce Commission 
f franchise from Monroe, on the 
Michigan-Ohio line, south to Davton, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and intermediate 

An 1-Burlington’s svstem routes 
1 ] t-West today. One major 
tran nt ntal route now runs from 
the We ito Chicago, through Cleve- 
ind to I gh and the East; a sec- 
ond ! ip from the Southwest to 
St. I 


then to Pittsburgh. 


Power Plans 


Electric utility expansion 
will continue beyond 1951, says 
Electrical World, but at a some- 
what slower rate than now. 


“The largest plant-expansion program 
of any U.S. industry.” That's how 
power-company spokesmen describe the 
way electric utilities are building new 
capacity. ‘There’s a firm program run- 
ning from the end of 1947 through the 
end of 1951; it will increase the indus- 
try’s generating capacity about 50% — 
from about 50-million kw. to about 75 
million (BW—Oct.23'48,p20). 

But then what? Will the industry 
stop building? Will new capacity sim 
ply balance retirements? Or will the 
rise continue? And if so, how fast? 

e Answer—Last week, for the first time, 
someone ventured an answer to those 
questions. Electrical World had made 
its own survey, had gathered data from 
government and industry. It announced 
Generating capacity of 90-million kw. 
. 1s indicated ... in 1955.” 
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Airmail Volume Soars 


Airmail business in 1948 consistently ran 
ahead of that in 1947. And in December, 
it set a record high; business was almost 4067 
higher than it was a year ago. Postofhice 
officials sav that a big piece of this extra busi 
ness comes from the newly created airmail 
parcel post. They hope that growing use of 
this service will bring even greater volume. 





That means there will be only a 

slight decline in the rate of increase 
after 1951: 15-million kw. in the next 
four years, against about 25-million in 
the preceding four. It’s still a big rise. 
If the prediction is correct, the electric 
industry will have built almost as much 
new capacity in 10 postwar years as m 
its whole previous history. 
e Cost—T otal expenditures between 
now and 1956, the magazine estimates, 
will come to about $15-billion—and 
that’s excluding the Rural Electrifica 
tion Administration and federal power 
projects, which can be expected to add 
$5-billion more 

Ihe peak of capital expenditure, the 
magazine says, will probably come in 
1951. 

e Power Output—By 1955, it is esti 
mated, total output of electric utilities 
will come to about 410-billion kwh. 
That compares with 282-billion last 
vear, 222.5-billion in 1945—and only 
92.2-billion in the boom vear of 1929. 


No Tax Deduction 
On Time Buying 


Wouldn't it be nice if your business 
could buy new equipment on time and 
handle the payments as operating ex- 
penses? 

e Like and Dislike—Some small compa 
nics have liked this scheme so much 
that they have tried it. But the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue doesn’t think very 
much of it. And in a decision that is 
just beginning to percolate, the U.S. 
lax Court has backed up that dislike. 

Ihe case in point involved a textile 
producer—Judson Mills of Greenville, 
S. C. Back in 1939, Judson 
new equipment from three machinery 
manufacturers. 

e Terms—Under terms of the 
the company was permitted 

(1) To make monthly rental pay 
ments for periods of about five years. 

2) To acquire title to the equipment 
at the end of rental period by paving a 
relatively small additional sum. 

3) To pay interest monthly on the 
unpaid balance due the companies, un 
til title changed hands 
e Deduction—In making out its tax re 
turn for 1940—the first vear under the 
machinery lJeases—Judson charged off 
$31,000 in rental and interest payments 
is costs. In other words, the company 
deducted them from its taxable income. 

After going over the return, BIR dis 
illowed the rental and interest deduc 
tions. Judson, the bureau said, owed 
another $3,400. The bureau reasoned 
that those so-called rental payments 
were actually instalment payments to 
ward eventual purchase of the equip 
ment; the purchase option was evi 
dence of Judson’s growing equity. 


“leased” 


leases, 
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The Federal Budget and 
Taxpaying Capacity 


The choice between hi gher taxes and a bud getary 


Nearly four years after the end of the war the 
country will enter a fiscal period which the 
Government's tax levy on the public, on the basis 
of existing income-tax legislation, is expected to 
be only 8! per cent below the wartime peak. Yet 
this tax load is e xpected to fall $873 million short 
of meeting expenditures. To wipe out the deficit 
and provide for debt retirement the President rec- 
ommends an increase of $4 billion in taxes, exclu- 


sive of about $2 billion of social-security taxes. 


The President is right in insisting that a time of 
large income and full employment is a time when 
the Government should have a budgetary surplus 
and the national debt should be reduced. It does not 
follow, however, that the surplus must be obtained 
level. The 


amounts of contem- 


by raising taxes above the wartime 
budget message describes the 
plated expenditure as “minimum requirements” for 
the next fiscal vear. But “minimum requirements” 
is a relative term, the meaning of which depends 
not only on need for money but also on ability to 


supply money under existing conditions. 


Two of the President's revenue proposals are 
particularly open to question. One of these is the 
recommendation that the addition to the tax bur- 
den fall on corporations and on individual tax- 
pavers in the middle and higher brackets. These 
are precisely the sources to which business enter- 
prise must look for venture capital. From the 
strictly economic point of view, it would be more 
desirable to broaden the tax base by laving at least 
a share of the additional burden on the consumers 
whose accumulated demand has been such an im- 
portant factor in the inflationary pressure of the 
postwar period. 


The other que stion: ible A paves is that Federal 
tax policy be “flexible.” To a taxpaver, flexibility 
and instability are virtually indistinguishable: and 
one of the most unsettling features of taxation in 
recent vears has been the unpredictability of tax 
rates. It is likely that a revenue policy aimed at the 





deficit is one that can and should be avoided. 


very opposite of flexibility would be more con- 
ducive to long-run economic welfare. 


There is reason for disappointment also in the 
President's insistence on immediate action in direc- 
tions where further increases in expenditure might 
well be deferred. It is difficult to understand why 
public _— programs, such as the extension of the 
Valley Authority plan to other great 
river basins, must be undertaken this year, why 
the St. Lawrence waterway project must ‘be started 
immediately, or why public housing, slum clear- 
ance and Federal aid to education—irrespective 
of any arguments for their necessity or desirability 
—must be pressed at this particular time. These 
are highly controversial questions. There is wide- 
spread doubt whether they fall within the proper 
sphere of action of the Federal Government, re- 
At a time when 
taxes close to the wartime level are required for 
essential functions, it would seem appropriate to 
postpone consideration of deferable projects. 


Tennessee 


gardless of budgetary conditions. 


It would be a disastrous mistake to let the abnor- 
mal conditions of the war and early postwar years 
sense of security concerning 
the taxpayving capacity of our economy. Already 
the intensity of demand is subsiding noticeably in 
numerous directions. If this tendency continues, 
as eventually it must, the ceiling of tolerable taxa- 
tion will drop accordingly. No one can foretell at 
what point an annoying burden will become a fatal 


lull us into a false 


deterrent to enterprise; but that such a point exists 
is beyond question, and wise policy will certainly 
refrain from putting the matter to the test. 








































current 
issue of THe GUARANTY SURVEY, 


—From an article in the 





monthly review of business and 
economic conditions published by 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, available to executives on 
request. 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds, $366,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
New York 18 


140 Broadway 
New York 15 





Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 21 


London Paris 


Brussels 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York 20 
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CeMcgone ... WAYNE’ S 
AUXILIARY UNIT PLAN! 


Y OU MAY save the cost of a departmental air compressor 
quickly through the saving of time. Many hours are lost waiting 
for air pressure to build up when central compressor facilities 
are limited. A few minutes each day may amount to hundreds 
of dollars every year. The easiest way to save those hours and 
assure better air service all of the time is by installing a Wayne 
‘Packaged Unit of Power’’ right in every department using air. 

You can expand air facilities quickly, 


7} economically, and efficiently with Wayne 
“t “In t Industrial Air Compressors. Use the cou- 


Oi pon now to get more facts. 


Wie FOR THIS BOOKLET NOW 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY e@ FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


501 Tecumseh Street 






Please send booklet, ‘The Wayne Auxiliary Unit Plan." 


NATIONWIDE = sane 








SERVICE a 


CITY STATE 











BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Joseph W. Frazer, auto maker, has 
formed d company to mass produce Or 
ganic compost from cannery leavings, 
sewage sludge, farm waste, and_ the 
hike. His Pennsylvania pilot plant turns 
it out in five days, as against a vear or 
more by ordinary methods. Price of the 
compost will be competitive with chem- 
ical fertilizers. 
e 


An $8-million cement plant is in the 
cards for North Carolina—thanks to 
local shortages and the effects of the 
ban on delivered-pricing (BW —Mayl 
"48,p24). Capus Waynick, of Raleigh, 
heads the businessmen and _ industrial- 
ists backing the project. 
e 


A Swiss-owned company, Brown Boveri, 
will furnish two turbo-generators made 
in Zurich for Cleveland’s municipal 
light plant. Its bid was about $1-million 
—roughly $500,000 under Allis-Chalm- 
ers, Westinghouse, and G E. 

° 


Two long-haul truckers on the Pacific 
Coast may merge. West Coast Fast 
Freight has ICC permission to operate 
Spokane Pacific Lines on a six-months’ 
lease. Full purchase—involving more 
than 100 trucks and some $650,000— 
still awaits a nod from ICC. 
e 


Alaska timber in ‘Tongass national for- 
est (BW —Sep.6'47,p1$) has attracted a 
second company. Alaska Industrial 
Corp. has plans for a 150-ton-a-day 
rayon mill at Sitka, Vhe year-old com 
pany is backed by Alaskan and Belgian 
interests, New York and northwest pulp- 
ind-paper men. Meanwhile, the Ketch 
ikan Co. expects its 300-ton-a-day mill 
to be in production by early 1951. 
a 


Simplified shorthand is the aim of 
Gregg Publishing Co., McGraw-Hill 
subsidiary, in modifying its 50-year-old 
writing system (BW —Dec.4’45,p25). 
lo make it easier for beginners, Gregg 
is doing away with many symbols for 
special contractions, suffixes, etc. 

e 
Western Union has nearly finished in 
stalling $70-million worth of high-speed 
switching centers (BW —Jan.12’45,p96 
The cleventh—Detroit—has just come in. 
With four more to go, Los Angeles is 
next in line. 

° 
Ellwood City (Pa.) Industrial Corp. 
BW Jan.4'47,p21) has found a new 
tenant for the plant it bought from 
United ‘Tube Corp. Borg-Warner’s 
Ingersoll Steel Division will soon turn 
out furnaces there. 
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Whenever you mike a train... 
youre using a °26 billion imvestment— 


When you rush to catch the limited . . . board 
the 5:15 ... ship or receive any products by 
rail . . . you're utilizing the world’s greatest 
transportation machine. 

Its tracks, extended, would reach the moon 
and more than half-way back. Its rolling stock 
totals more than one and three-quarter million 
locomotives and cars. [ts component parts are 
owned by more than 700 individual companies 
... yet operations are so coordinated and in- 


tegrated that you and your shipments may ride 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WIELMBEDINGE, 


the rails of a dozen different roads in the course 
of a single journey. 

Each year sees new developments designed 
to improve transportation service: new equip- 
ment, increased efficiency, better schedules. 
Through a continuing research program, 
Westinghouse Air Brakes are kept continuously 
in step with transportation needs. When you 
or your products travel by rail, the journey is 
smoother, and safer through modern Westing- 


house Air Brakes. 
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1. RAILROAD 


ABC NETWORK + Menday Nights 








Modern business finds thousands of uses for Cellophane—and the many other discoveries of the chemical industry, 


Chemistry? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


Wherever there’s business—of any kind 
—you'll find Moore business forms 
effi iently at work. 

The smallest businesses save. For 
example: Moore designed a 4-part in- 
voice-order form, for a wholesale gro- 
cer in Texas, that also gave a dray 
receipt and office copy in one writing. 
It saves approximately $2000 a year! 
Great firms choose Moore multi-part 


forms, too, and end costly waste 


motion. Moore offers the right busi- 
ness form for every form of business! 
Get airtight controls in your busi- 
ness—and cut overhead, too! Just call 
your local Moore office, in over 200 
cities from coast to coast. Or write any 
Moore factory at: Niagara Falls and 
Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
ton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, 
Calif.; Salem, Ore. Also sales offices 


and factories across Canada. 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS 
INC. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS— 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 





Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Instantaneous Carbon 
Extraction Speedisets 


Sales Books for 


Marginal Punched 
: Every Business Operation 


Business Machine Forms Registers and Continuous Register Forms 














MARKETING 





Chains’ Sales 


Chains’ Soft Goods Sales 





¢-(as o % of all retail) 
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1939 42 "45 *48 
Chain stores haven't regained their 
prewar slice of retail sales, but... 





Grocery Sales 
¢— (1939=100) 
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Soft goods sales—the chains’ specialty — 
ore almost back. in particular. . . 


Chain Gooey Outlets 
¢ (thousands of stores 
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Grocery chains led the pack fast year, get- 
ting a larger share than in 1939, while... 


30 
Date: American Institute \ 
of Food Distribution. 
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The number of chain outlets declined, 
indicating much g sales per store 
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Grocery Chains Climb Back 


Their percentage of total food sales is on the way up again 
—due, in part, to the rapid growth of local and regional setups. 
Other chains—notably drugs and restaurants—have tougher time. 


I'gr U.S. grocery chains, 1948 was a 
bang-up year. Vhey shoved a staggering 
$9.5-billion worth of food across theit 
counters. And for the first time since 
the end of World War II, they got a 
bigger percentage total “food 
sales than they did in 1939. But they 
have yet to equal the record they set in 
1933 (44.1%). 

Ihe Census Bureau defines a chain 
is four or more stores centrally owned 
and managed. This definition in itself 
provides a key to the chain grocers’ 
boom—the rapid growth of the small re- 


slice of 
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gional setups (BW —Jul.17'48,p64) has 
much to do with the food chains’ sales 
growth. 
e Less Bounce—Most other types of 
chain stores have not shown this much 
bounce in making up their wartime loss 
of position. ‘True, they started along 
the comeback trail right after the war's 
end (BW-Jan.25'47,p55). But they 
never got up enough steam to make 
their recovery complete. 

So, if you look at the chain’s postwar 
sales records statistically—as a percentage 
of total retail sales—the results don’t 











From the World's First 
“Windowless Plant” 





comes the Word’ 


First-Quality Line 
of Cutting Tools for 


Metal, Wood, Paper, 


the 
“Controlled-Conditions 
Plant” . and has since proved 
to industry that better working 
conditions are directly translated 
into better quality of product. 


SIMONDS pioneered 


completely 


This plus-factor, together with the 
100°, Quality-Control of raw ma- 
terials maintained in Simonds’ own 
steel mills at Lockport, N. Y., 
guarantees you the Aighest average 
level of performance from every 
Simonds Tool, on every cutting job. 


SIMONDS' 


SAW AND STEEL CO 
— 










FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
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of the product 


the product at the right angle. 


Koppers Plastics. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Regional Offices——-New York, Chicago and San Francisco 


a 
KOPPERS | 
v J 


Jy 
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5 eauty MAKES dhes 
FOR CROMWELL WATCH BANDS 











Lord Cromwell watch band 
in azure blue case of 
Koppers Polystyrene. Case 
molded by Progressive 
Piastics Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 







Cases of 


Koppers Polystyrene 


will make sales for your products 


@ This azure blue box of Koppers Polystyrene is a perfect partner for the Cromwell 
watch band. The blue sets off the gold and other precious metals of the bands. The tight 
fit of the box protects the contents from dust and tarnish. The box itself prevents customers 
from handling the bands and leaving unsightly finger prints. 

Dealers, everywhere, are enthusiastic about display boxes of Koppers Polystyrene. It 
comes with the crystal clarity of fine glass or in any desired color to enhance the beauty 


With careful design the boxes can be made tight and dust-proof. Transparent covers 
permit full view of the product and discourage handling. Correct interior design holds 


Saves money, too. With all its attractiveness, Koppers Polystyrene is not expensive. It is 
the lowest in cost of all thermoplastic molding materials—and its light weight brings con- 
siderable reduction in shipping costs. Send the handy coupon for our new booklet on 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


| Koppers Company, Ine. 
| Chemical Division BW2 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


Please send me your new illustrated book- 
| let on Koppers Plastics. 


| Name 
Company nena 


| 
| City State ina 
| 


Koppers Pulitid Plastics 


OLYSTYRENE ETHYL CELLULOSE “CELLULOSE ACETATE 











seem impressive. But that view doesn’t 
give too fair a picture. In general, the 
chains are an important factor only in 
the nondurable merchandise lines. And 
a big chunk of the sales gains posted by 
independent retailers has been in du- 
rable goods—autos, farm equipment, and 
such. ‘Thus, in the over-all retail pic- 
ture, the independents’ big postwat 
sales of hard goods hide the chains’ 
soft-goods increases. 
e Fairer Picture—Comparing the chains’ 
sales of nondurables with total soft 
goods sales gives a much more accurate 
and brighter—hue to the chains’ show 
ing. In nondurables, the chains’ post 
war sales have spurted ahead at a faster 
rate than the sales of independents. 

Sales by both independents and 
chains have, of course, increased 
tremendously since the end of the war. 
But that fact gives the chain merchan 
disers small comfort; they still want to 
regain—or surpass—the share of retail 
sales they held before the war. 

Such are some conclusions apparent 
from a study of postwar sales patterns 
in the latest issue of Survey of Current 
Business. The study was made by the 
Commerce Dept.’s chain-store experts, 
Clement Winston and Reba L. 
Osborne. t 
e The Causes—Price controls and a 
limited supply of goods were largely 
responsible for the relatively poorer 
showing made by most chains during 
the war. Price competition, the chains’ 
biggest weapon, became — secondary: 
Consumers were ready to pay almost 
any price to get the scarce goods they 
wanted. 

These scarce items tended to find 

their way into outlets which sold at 
higher prices than the chains. And the 
black market—which the big chains 
didn’t dare enter—absorbed a lot.of the 
best merchandise. 
e Improvement—But when price con 
trols died, the chains showed an imm« 
diate improvement. Yet only the gro 
cery chains (which account for more 
than one-third of all chain sales) and 
women’s wear chains (about 5%) have 
won back the share of the market they 
held in 1939. 

In the apparel line, men’s wear and 
shoe chains are coming back pretty well 
Shoe chains, for example, did onl 
about 47% of the nation’s shoe ‘busi 
ness in 1945; by the last half of 1948, 
the figure was 52%. But it’s still short 
of the 56% the shoe chains reached 
just before the war 
e Best Record—Women’s wear chains 
did the best of anv in the apparel group. 
Even in the carly war vears thev kept 
right on chalking up gains over the in 
dependents. And when the dip did 
come (in 1945) it didn’t last long. Rea 
son: Independents hit the small chains 
hardest in fields where merchandise was 
scarce during the war. And women’s 
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Stone & Webster alone can help you 
achieve all three 


STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED—through separate corporations under 
its general direction—brings long-established standards of performance to 
the fields of engineering, business operation and finance. Singly, or in 
combination, the services of our organization are available to American 
industry. 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION and E. B. BADGER & SONS 
company. Complete design and construction services for power, 
industrial and process projects are furnished by these two organizations. 
Construction is also undertaken from plans developed by others; engineering 
reports, business examinations and appraisals are made . . . services likewise 
include consulting engineering work in the industrial and utility fields. 
6) STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION supplies advisory services 
td for the operation and development of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries. 
*) STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION is an investment banking 
©* organization. It furnishes comprehensive financial services to issuers 
of securities and investors; underwriting, and distributing at wholesale and 
retail, corporate, government and municipal bonds, as well as preferred 
and common stocks. 


STONE & WEB STER , éxcorporated rN 


90 BROAD STREET + NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
49 FEDERAL STREET * BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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His marshmallows wouldn't behave 


A Chicago candy manufacturer had a major production headache. 


When humidity in his plant got too high, his marshmallows became 


sticky gummy. If the air got too dry, they collapsed like punctured balloons. 


Then Trane equipment came into the picture. A Trane 


Air Conditioner, equipped with humidifier, heating coils, and filters, 


was installed in the ceiling of a specially built storeroom. Immediately the 


marshmallows began to behave. Score another victory for the same 


equipment that makes air more comfortable, more usable, more efficient 


in thousands of stores, offices, industrial plants. 


You may have an air problem that is costing you money. And Trane 


engineers know air—know how to dry it, humidify it, warm it, 


cool it, clean it, or move it. Why not 
check with your architect, engineer, or 


contractor?’ 


THE TRANE COMPANY « LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


TRANE 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 





MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT.. OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 








wear supplies were always comparatively 
good. 

This meant that women’s weat 

chains didn’t have much of a slump to 
climb out of. They ended 1948 with 
some 33% of women’s garment sales 
about the same as the best war years 
and higher than the prewar level. : 
e Less Lucky—Among the chains which 
have been less fortunate in making up 
their wartime losses are the drug stores 
and restaurants. One of the reasons for 
the drug chains’ trouble is the rise in 
number of independent drug stores 
since the end of the war. Since drug 
sales are thus spread over a_ greater 
number of outlets, the chains’ slice of 
the total business is smaller. 

E:ven so, sales per store for the drug 
chains increased more than 25% be 
tween 1945 and 1948. During the same 
period, independent druggists brought 
sales per store up only about 9% 
eQOn the Bottom—Restaurant chains 
are at the bottom of the list. ‘They 
make up the only group that has had 
a consistently declining percentage of 
the total business in its field since 1939. 
heir current share of their’ market 
(5%) is little more than half what it 
was in 1939 

The same basic reason applies herc 

as applies in drugs: Since the end of the 
war, the rise m the number of inde- 
pendent eating and drinking places has 
been greater than in any other line of 
trade. At the same time, the number of 
chain restaurants has increased only 
slightly. 
e Department Stores—The case of de- 
partment-store and general-merchandise 
chains is not quite so clear cut. Defini 
tions of what is a department store are 
somewhat vague and variable. Never 
theless, Commerce estimates that the 
chains did some 36% of the total de 
partment- and general-merchandise store 
business in 1941. By 1945, the. per 
centage had fallen to 29%: now it 
again stands where it was in 1941. 

Incidentally, the six biggest depart 

ment-store chains got 88% of the sales 
of all department-store chains in 1947 
In other fields, the concentration is not 
so high. 
e More Stability—Traditionally, chain 
stores are less sensitive to general busi 
ness ups and downs than the independ- 
ent stores. When times are good, chain 
sales go up—but usually not so much as 
those of the independent stores, which 
generally offer more in the way of extra 
service. In bad times, the chains suffer 
less than the independents because con 
sumers suddenly become price con 
scious. And, of course, price competi 
tion is the chains’ acc-in-the-hok 

Vhere’s another factor, too, that helps 
to keep the chains stable: They handle 
few durable goods—and_ it’s durables 
that are most sensitive to changes in the 
business level. 
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In meeting new needs for steam 

for power generation, heating and processing purposes, a fast- 
growing number of industries and power companies are 
finding the ideal answer to their requirements in the Type FH 
Integral-Furnace Boiler. Latest addition to B&W’s distinguished 
and popular boiler family, this unit represents an important 
advancement in steam engineering. It brings together into 

a modern, standardized design all the desirable features 

of the original and highly successful Integral-Furnace Boiler 
introduced by B&W fourteen years ago plus many new 
advantages that make possible still higher standards of boiler 
performance, dependability, efficiency and economy. 

Evidence that this type FH unit does so completely offer what 
boiler users consider most important today in steam 
generating equipment is its immediate and widespread 
acceptance. Since being made available less than four years 
ago, units totalling over 35,000,000 Ib. of steam per 

hr. have been bought by the 125 firms listed at the left. 

It always pays to see B&W first for the latest in 

steam generating progress. 


BABCOC 
“WILCOX, 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
General Offices: 85 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Works: Alliance and Barberton, O., Augusta, Ga. / 
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Like talking 
across your Desk! 


HAS JONES’ 
ORDER 
GONE OUT? 


EXECUTONE Flectronic Intercom gives 
you instant voice contact with any de- 
no matter how distant. Press 


partment 
comes the 
it's just 


talk back 
response and distinct - 
like being in the same room! 


a bution and 


clear 


New efficiency with Executone 
Executone’s split-second voice contact 
gives you control of your entire organi- 
zation... knits all departments together 
in a compact. smooth-functioning unit. 
It saves time and steps for everybody, 
cuts costs, relieves 
switchboard con- 
gestion. Executone 
soon pays for itself 
by helping every- 
one get more work 
done faster! Un- 
conditionally guar- 
anteed. It will pay 
you to get all the 
facts—mail the 


coupon now! 


Lyvecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 





rT _—— —— es a a a a ay 
J execuToNE, Inc. Dept. B-1 ! 
| 115 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 1 
| Without obl gation, please let me have: l 
| The name of my local Distributor. | 
I Complete descriptive literature. i 
1 ame ! 
r I 
l FIRM I 
| ADDREss CITY I 
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Distribution Deal 


Burroughs will buy 
Bell & Howell’s microfilm 
recording equipment, market it 
through its own sales force. 


Suppose a chewing gum manufac 
turer suddenly found his product had a 
lot of industrial 
Ihe discovery would probably set him 
up considerably but he would still have 
one big problem: “How do I distribute 
to industry with a sales force geared to 
the drug-store trade?” 
e Get-Together—One answer might be 
this: Tie up with a company that has an 
industrial sales force, let it do the dis 
tributing 

[hat’s just about the kind of agree 
ment that Bell & Howell Co. signed 
this week with Burroughs Adding Ma 
The product, in this case, is 
microfilm record 


uses as an adhesive 


chine Co 
Bell & Howell's new 
ing apparatus 

e Mutual Benefit— Ihe 
to cach company something it has been 
Bell & |, a photo 


contract gives 


looking for. Howell, 


graphic equipment manufacturer, has 
designed a machine for recording docu- 










machine 
photographs both sides of a document 
at once, records up to 22,000 canceled 


ments on microfilm. The 


checks on 100 feet of film. Bell & 
Howell knows that there’s a good 
market for such machines among busi- 
ness concerns. 

B.& H. have a distribution 
organization for its regular line of 
photographic products. But it has little 
experience in distributing and servicing 
business machines. 

Burroughs, on the other 
built up an orgamization for getting its 
accounting machines and calculators to 
market. One of the company’s big jobs 
has been to develop mechanized ac 
counting svstems. In work, Bur 
roughs needed a machine to photograph 
storage 


does 


hand, has 


this 
ecords for easy 
e Terms—So the two companies signed 
a 20-year contract. Under its terms, Bur 
roughs will take the entire output of 
Bell & Howell's microfilm. recording 
equipment, distribute and service it 

There’s one other feature to the con 
tract. The engineering departments of 
both keep in 
touch with cach other, work on projects 
both are interested in. Any mechanical 
or engineering developments that can 
benefit both companies will be cross- 
licensed. 


companies — will close 





To Help Window-Shoppers Shop 


Kilgore & Hurd, Inc., serves its market 24 
hours a day. When the fashionable Detroit 
men’s shop is closed at night and over the 
week end, this tape recorder in the window 
takes handles oral orders of 
window-shoppers. 


over, and 
A sign explains how it 
works: The shopper selects merchandise by 


number shown; deposits 25 cents in the slot; 


speaks directly into the “mike” and gives 
name, address, phone number, and merchan- 
dise number, including size and color. Pur 
chase is wrapped and ready for the customer 
the next dav, and his 25 cents is refunded. 
By requiring a cash investment to operate 
the device, pranks of children and practical 
jokers are held to a minimum. 
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The chemical process plants 
which Blaw-Knox has engineered, built, or both, 
in large number and wide variety, illustrate the 
creative, modern engineering approach which 
Blaw-Knox applies in every field it serves. 
Representative of other Blaw-Knox products 


and services are: 


SpeciaL Equipment for the food industries. 


Process Equiement and machinery for the chemical 


and process industries. 


STEEL AND ALLOY CASTINGS giving maximum resis- 


tance to wear, heat and corrosion, 


OPERATING AND SALES DIVISIONS 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 























Routine Minis, Auxttrary Macarinery, Rous and 
other special equipment for the steel and non-fer- 
rous industries. 

Piping Systems for high pressures and temperatures. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER, fog, and deluge systems. 
Rapio Towers and antenna supporting structures 
for all types of broadcasting and communications. 
Transmission towers. 

ENGINEERED BurLpinés for industry and agriculture. 
Construction Macutnery for building roads, air- 
ports, and public works. 

Stree. Forms 

CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 

STEEL GRATING 

ENGINEERING SERVICE in the design of special ma- 
chinery and processes for industry at large. 


BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION*® 

BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
BUFLOVAK MIDWEST COMPANY a 
CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION*® 


THE FOOTE COMPANY, INC. 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION A Pacemaker for American Initiative and Ingenuity 
NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION 2104 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION 


POWER PIPING DIVISION* 
UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION 
Operates asa division of Blaw-Knoz Construction Company 
Subndiary of Blaw-Knoz Company 





Industrial Open tron, Steel & Power Rolling Mill Rolis for 


Buildings Flooring Alloy Castings Piping 


Equipment Rolling Mills — Towers = 








AMAZING NEW KIND OF 


RisiwG TYPE STACKER 


RUNS ALL DAY FOR 2 2s 








Low 
ORIGINAL 
INVESTMENT 


NO COSTLY 
REPLACEMENT 
EXPENSE 





New Tilting 


T m as 
6 € a 

Transtacker 
This is the famous Transtacker you walk with ... 
and now made ever more efficient with new tilting 
uprights that cradle the load for easier, faster spot- 
ting of loads, and maximum protection for both 
operator and merchandise 

High pressure hydraulic single or telescopic lift 
stacks your product to new heights, to increase stor- 
age capacity. Finger-tip control lifts a 36-inch, 2500- 
pound load, or a 48-inch, 2000-pound load in a mat- 
ter of seconds. Transtacker also operates on standard 
batteries, and 
Automatic Transporter. Mail coupon 


Type 


chargers, 


ge a oe ee 6 oe oe oe a 0 es es ee a es es 0 0 
Automatic TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

DIV. OFT 
93 Wesr 87th Street, 


— send me catalog and complete facts on the 
low-priced ( ) TRAN CKER, 


Transrider\: 








gee es = 


w 
co 


interchangeable with the 


Stack r () TILTING TYPE TRANSTACKER. 
e SINT RONEN laa atin rok Gia ciahs ohne tie satin aaa wa 'gialpicreiniainin ale ° 
A PRODUCT OF aUTOmaTIC 
“SS = Pc MangirichattGennstgeae@ eb eeneennvas POOR cnctecccanse 
; INNES cc na conse h san neh aeae tee acarnteunninss + bn eoae 
cd asakaalatetokse ke niet Zone SS eee 


Saves you HALF 
hauling and 
stacking any 
kind of product 


Everyone kaows the famous Automatic 
TRANSTACKER .... the high lift stacker 
that moves, lifts and stacks material with 

“touch of your thumb” ease. 

Now, for the first time, you get all the 
benefits of this miracle truck, but with the 
added advantage that you drive it like an 
automobile. Operator sits comfortably on 
the T RANSRIDER .. does your material 
handling with utter ease, lifting, tilting and 
driving simultaneously. 

With a telescopic lift mechanism, the 
Transrider raises load to 130 inches, with 
an overall height of only 83 inches for clear- 
ance through standard boxcar and factory 
doors. Single lift, before telescopic uprights 
are extended, is 66 inches. 

The shortest of any truck of like capacity, 
Transrider is maneuverable in cramped 
working quarters. Carrying a 36-inch load, 
it can right-angle stack in nine-foot aisles. 
This means added storage space within 
present building capacities. Truck capacities 
range from 2000 pounds for 48-inch long 
load to 3000 pounds for a 28-inch load. 

It does all this for as litcle as *22¢ a day 
battery charging cost... with maintenance 
cost, like the famed Transporter, exceed- 
ingly low! 

At Transrider’s new, 
ness now can use modern, 
material handling methods! 
for complete facts. 


low cost, every busi- 
money-saving 
Mail coupon 





HE VALE & TOWNE MFG. CO 


Dept. B-9, Chicago 20, Ill. 


SRIDER STA 


lee nn ee T_T 








INVENTOR Frederick Kirsten is... 


PIPE 


Kirsten Owner 


Man who sold his pipe 
invention 10 years ago buys it 
back as market falls. Plans to 
save on advertising. 


Manufacturers of high priced quality 
smoking pipes for many months have 
The market 
Uhe reasons 


been aware of a bitter fact 
for topgrade pipes is shot. 
1) Large stocks of war-surplus pipes 
raised the market to flood stagc¢ 
overproduction of cheaper grades 
has lifted the flood over the dikes; 

high living costs have cut purchases 


have 


of luxury items 
© Full Circle—George Gunn, Jr., presi 
dent of the Kirsten Pipe Co., Seattle, 


Wash., has apparently tired of smoking 
this black blend of gloomy outlooks. So 
for an undisclosed price, he has sold 
out to Prof. Frederick Kirsten, inventor 
of the firm’s Kirsten mechanical pipe 
Bowl] is of imported briar, fhe stem 
aluminum alloy. Residues condense in 
stem as smoke cools, are trapped in a 
special valve.) 

Ihe Kirsten Pipe Co. in 10. vears 
grew to dominate the top 10% of the 
pipe market. At its peak, it enjoyed dis 
tribution throughout the U.S. and in 
52 foreign countries. Now it is back in 
the hands of the man who began it all 
e Origin—Prof. Kirsten is an aeronauti 
at the University of Wash 
designer of the revolu 


cal engineer 
ington and the 


tionary Kirsten cycloidal ship propelle 
BW —Apr.20'46,p32). About 12 vears 
ago he turned out experimental models 


of his pipe in his home workshop, later 
started production on a small scale 
A few months later Gunn and a 
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SCIENCE SHRINKS DICTATION COSTS 


~_ sara as 
9 LIVES ARE GOOD, 26 EVEN BETTER 


... and each “new life” of your SoundScriber disc is a completely fresh one 
... ready, able, waiting for new tasks. And these tasks ...as any Sound- 
Scriber user can tell you...are many and varied. In fact, no other dictating 
system does so much so well! Save money, time, tension, with SoundScriber 
Dictating Equipment and its budget-slashing partner, SoundEraser! 





ELIMINATES NERVE STRAIN...“Two M.D. TAKES OWN MEDICINE . . . “Sound- 


weeks ago I wouldn’t have one... Scriber is a proved prescription 
today I wouldn’t be without my to ease busy-day ten- 
SoundScriber,” says Secretary. sion, I know Sound- 

“It’s so easy to use... So easy on Scriber lessens 

my nerves, tension disappears. I strain. I use it 

get more done, too... almost no myself in my 

more 5 o’clock rushes.” own practice.” 





JOUND/CRIBER é 


FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM 


FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT Only SoundScriber offers you 
226 Sales and Service Centers... Coast to Coast SoundEraser Automatic Disc Resurfacer. 








Amazing SoundEraser 
Ups Life of SoundScriber 
Disc 26 Times or More... 
Saves 75% in Disc Costs! 


Today...in leading cities coast to 
coast... SoundEraser, magic hand of 
science, gives new life to old Sound- 
Scriber discs... ups dictating capacity 
to full 13 hours each! And this incred- 
ible disc “rejuvenation” takes place in 
your office... or at your SoundScriber 
distributor’s. Confidential discs can 
be erased in your presence. Either 
way, savings soar...top by far those 
offered by any other system! 


SOUNDSCRIBER FAR IN FRONT! 


Interruptions constantly sidetrack 
dictation? Turn interruptions into in- 
spirations! Top one disc with another 
... get memos, phone calls, telegrams 
on record... off your mind... then 
resume dictation. New product, sales 
policy need explaining in the field? 
Confide in SoundScriber! Duplicate 
the disc... drop copies down the mail 
chute... tomorrow talk in 50 cities... 
net cost of each “meeting” — the cost 
of your disc and the 3 cent stamp 
that carries it! 


But learn all SoundScriber can do 
for you. Mail the coupon NOW. 











GET IT ON THE GREEN DISC 
AND GET IT DONE FASTER! 






THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORP. 
New Haven 4, Conn. 






Send more information, please. 







NAME 










ADDRESS 









city 





STATE 

















YOUR FREE COPY IS WAITING 
FOR YOU, MR. DILLTHROP! 


I voure looking for informa- 
tion about Canada—the largest 
single U. S. foreign customer— 
youll want to read this fact- 
filled, illustrated 
booklet of 100 pages. In prepar- 
ing it, the Bank of Montreal has 
done the basic research for every 


pocket-sized, 


American business man who has 
Canada on his mind. 


Moreover, we can answer any 
specific questions you may have 
when vouve read the story— 
because we know Canada. We 
are Canada’s first bank, estab- 
lished in 1817. And with our 


vee MY DAN Bank 


0 4 MILLION CAMADIANS 


In Canada since 1817... In U. S. since 1859 
. HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
° U.S. New york 64 Wall Street 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$1,900,000,000 

. 

Promoting ° 

U.S. - Canadian a 

Trade @ 

for 130 Years nf 

° 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO- - - - 


LONDON City Office - 


Ouer S00 Branches récrois Canada 


S@eeeeseceeseeseeseeeeseeeeesesesseseeeeseseseee eee 


estab- 
lished in 1859, we know some- 


first American agency 
thing of the problems of Ameri- 
can business men who do busi- 
ness in Canada—have helped 
thousands of them successfully. 


So here is your opportunity to 
get a sound, helpful, thoroughly 
reliable introduction to CAN- 
ADA TODAY. Simply write on 
your letterhead to any of our 
U. S. offices, or to the Superin- 
tendent, Business Development 
Department, Bank of Montreal, 
Place d’Armes, Montreal, Can- 


ada, and ask for booklet B-2. 


oF MonrTrREAL.. 


Canada’s First Bank 


27 S. La Salle Street 
333 California Street 


47 Threadneedle St. E.C.2 


West End Office - - 9 Waterloo Place, S. W.1 





group of Seattle businessmen formed 
the Kirsten Pipe Co., took over produc 
tion and marketing. Prof. Kirsten got 
royalties but had no other connection 
with the enterprise. Kirsten hints that 
his royalties in 10 years will more than 
cover the price he paid Gunn for the 
company 

e Boom—Unde: Gunn's 
Kirsten pipe retailed at prices ranging 
from $6 to $12.50. ‘The firm set up its 
own system of distribution. It bypassed 
wholesalers, worked directly with deal 
ers, and kept a sales force in the field. 
It soon boasted 4,500 retail outlets 
throughout the country. It used direct 
mail to contact the trade, national ad 
vertising to reach the consumer 

Except during the war vears, business 
grew fast. In 1945 consumer demand 
for the Kirsten pipe led the firm to 
move into larger quarters. A_ staff of 
200 people went to work on a_ three 
shift basis. By 1946 annual sales had 
reached 300,000 units 
e Collapse—Ihen, early last year, the 
bubble burst. Slowly the quality pip¢ 
market in general settled into imactivity 
Wholesalers and retailers found them 
selves with inventories that were high 
and out of balance. Pipes meant to sell 
for $8.50 to $10 were dumped in heavy 
quantities at $1.50 retail. Some manu 
facturers produced pipes for the bargain 
market, designed to carry a $7.50 price 
tag but to sell at about $1.50 

Last September, in an effort to stop 
the handwriting on the wall, the Kirsten 
Co. struck back with a bold merchan 
dising campaign. It amended its fair 
trade agreements, for one month only, 
to cut retail prices 40%. ‘That brought 
the S6 pipe down to $3.60. ‘To protect 
its dealers, the company allowed them 
to buv new stock for the sale at then 
regular 40% discount, thus giving them 
full markup at the September sal 
price. If dealers preferred, they could 
unload backed-up inventory 
e Futile Campaign—Consumers — got 
word of the sale through national maga 
zine advertising. Brochures air-mailed 
direct from the factory gave retailers a 
shot in the arm. ‘The sale was the com 
panv’s first, the price its lowest. Re 
sult: 40,000 pipes were moved during 
the month. 

In October, Gunn opened the second 
phase of the campaign to build new 
markets and fight the slump. He brought 
out a new Kirsten “Thrifty” pipe to re 
tail at $3.50. At first it looked like a 
bot item. but total sales fell far short 
of plant capacity. 

Not vet readv to let the dving embers 
burn out, Gunn added gift items to the 
line—cigarette holders and corn holders 
(gadgets which simplify the job of eat 
ing corn on the cob). This failed. As a 
last resort the company entered a field 
far removed from pipes—it produced and 
sold a photoelectric pilot and an elec 


regime the 
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You TH WK you know 
what Roebling makes... 


you stand there talking about Roebling wire 
cloth and screening. Well I tell you Roebling 
makes electrical wire and cable. lve bought 
them since betore you were born!” 


Of course both engineers are right. At its four 
big plants in and near Trenton, New Jersey, 
Roebling makes an extremely wide varicty of 
wire and wire produc Bae develops new types 
and achieves quality standards of highest effi- 
clrency and service economy to industry. 





ROUND — FLAT— SHAPED 
WIRE. Every inch of Roebling 


high carbon wire is just like every 


rc 


other inch in gauge and temper, 
grain structure and finish. That 
means fewer rejects, fewer stop- 
pages . production speed and 
lowered costs... It’s available now! 





WIRE ROPE. Roebling wire rope 
| wa standard spec ific ation in many 
| industrial fields. Among the large 
| variety of tvpes, Roebling 
Preformed “Blue Center” Steel 
Wire Rope is outstanding for easy 





| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
} handling operating efficiency and 
| 


economic al service cost 


pw :SCOCE LECCTRICAL WIRE — CABLE — 
| “OXY | MAGNET WIRE. With 65 stand- 
Se | ard types to choose from, there’s a 
Zz b } Roebling Electrical Wire or Cable 
| <A % | for all transmission, distribution 
S| and service requirements For 
. % | high-speed winding you'll find 

| & | Roevar Magnet Wire is tops 
= — WOVEN WIRE FABRIC. Rocbling 


industrial Screens range from finely 
woven Filter Cloths (including 
highly corrosion-resistant tvpes ) to 
largest Avgregate Screens. Roeflat 
Screen, a new development, has 





| 75% more wearing surface ... gives 


| up to 90% more wear 


Investigate Roebling products and their possi- 
bility of he Iping production ind cutting costs 


n your own operations. Write or call vour near 
est Roebling branch office. John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 





BRANCH OFF'CES: Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. & Boston, 51 
Sleeper Mt. & Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Rd. & Cleveland, 

I St. Clair Ave.. N. BE. & Denver, 1635 17th St. % Houston, 
6216 Navigation Blvd. % Los Angeles, 216 5. Alameda St. & 
New York, 19 Rector St. % Philadelphia, 12S. 12th St. & Pitts- 
burgh, 855 W. North Ave. & Portland, Ore., 1032 N. W. 14th 
Ave. & San Francisco, 1740 17th St. & Seattle, 900 First Ave. 








You Don’t Pay for 
Air Conditioning 


lt pays for itself and earns extra profit 


Business men who know air conditioning best no longer ask, 


“What's it going to cost?” 


They've had a chance to measure the value of scientific 


year-round air conditioning in plants 
and offices. By installing Carrier Air 
Conditioning, they’ve profited not 
only through savings in normal oper- 
ating expenses, but in extra produc- 


tion and sales, as well. 


A Carricr System spurs produc- 


tion in almost any industry. It 





Better Work 


increases employee efficiency, reduces absenteeism and turn- 


over, makes materials easier to handle. 





Fewer Rejects 


And its savings are equally striking. It 
reduces spoilage and rejects, helps keep 
high-speed machines in continuous opera- 
tion, makes “housekeeping” easicr, and 


insures cleanliness of product. 


Only air conditioning that’s tailored 


exactly to the needs of a business can 


insure greater output, higher quality, and down-the-line 


savings. Carrier’s engineering staff has the know-how, through 


long experience, to design and 
apply air conditioning to vour 
specific needs. That's why so 
many Icaders in everv field have 
brought their air conditioning 
problems to Carrier for so many 
years Carricr Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 








Higher Quality 











AIR CONDITIONING e REFRIGERATION | 


| 





tric reverse-gear control for small boats. 
his, too, failed to stave off impending 
doom 
e Plans—Now white-haired, wiry Prof. 
Kirsten, 63, has taken over the presi 
dency and announced a few immediate 
plans of his own. He plans to build his 
own factory at Yelm, Wash. (pop. 445), 
70 miles south of Seattle. Here, he says, 
he can hire rural labor. He hopes that 
this atinosphere will lead to closer pet 
sonal relationships between manage 
ment and plant staff. Kirsten indicates 
that he will limit advertising pretty 
much to the pipe gift seasons such as 
Chnistmas and Father's Day 

Through research, Kirsten hopes to 
rebuild the Kirsten Pipe Co. He has 
two new models in the works—the 
Cavalier, a hang pipe, and a midget 
pipe for smokers who will settle for a 
few puffs. He is also working on the 
design for a woman’s pipe. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Baking capacity hasn't increased since 
before the war, though population and 
incomes have. So the Dept. of Agricul 
ture foresees a sellers’ market in bread 
for some time to come 

e 
Free car-wash is the raimcheck offered 
by Brooklyn’s Speed-O-Mat Laundry. 
You're entitled to it if it rains before 


midnight on the day vou have your car 
washed. But not if it snows. 
a 


Home fumishings sold last year poured 
a record $9.9-billion into retail tills. 
Fairchild Publications savs this is 8% 
better than the 1947 total. 


Three-vear franchises are being offered 
by Packard to stabilize its dealer-factory 
relationships. The industry usually gives 
one-vear franchises. But Packard will 
give its special Gold Seal contracts to 
dealers who meet set standards for sales 
performance, service, ete 
e 


Store modemization accounts for $9 
of the work on architects’ boards, says 
Progressive Architecture after a survey 
of 30 large cities. 

7 
Esquire, Inc., has gone into the 16-mm. 
film business by buying a controlling in 
terest in Ideal Pictures Corp. The pub 
lishing house hopes to double Ideal’s 
production during 1949 

a 


Gasoline wasted by the nation’s 14-mil 
lion “Ghost Cars” (over-age) runs to 
something like 8-billion gal. a vear 
That's the estimate of car-builder Powel 


Crosley, Jr. 
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CUTTER 


Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil Solves a Many-Sided Problem 
for a Machine Shop — Serves Well for Both Cutting and Grinding 


Milling alloy-steel barrel cams was 
giving a machine shop many diffi- 
culties. Cutter life was short. Fin- 
ishes were poor, and marred by 
brown stains. The oil emulsion had 
to be replaced frequently because 
of bad odor. Grinding wheels loaded 
up, with the result that a grinding 
paste had to be used in place 
of the emulsifying oil. 


Four years ago, on the advice of 


one of our engineers, the plant 


switched to Sunoco Emulsifying 
Cutting Oil. Cutter life has been 
doubled. The finishes are good and 
free of stains. The cutting fluid 
stays clean and pleasant in odor. 
In the grinding operation, it has 
eliminated the need for a paste— 
does double duty. 

Many examples could be given 
of how ‘ Sun products 
are speeding operations, raising 
quality, increasing profits. A steel 


‘Job Proved” 











LIFE DOUBLED 


mill burning out $18,000 worth of 
bearings a year, found the solution 
in a Sun high-melting-point grease. 
A municipal power plant, by switch- 
ing to a Sun lubricant, avoided all 
unscheduled shutdowns of its die- 
sels. A rubber manufacturer saved 
some $1,500 a month through using 
a Sun processing aid. 

For complete information on how 
“Job Proved’? Sun products can 
help you, call the nearest Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 


Pen 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS SUNOCO 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


a 











New Power 
for America 








Lights will not go out in America, nor will pro- 
ductive machines stand idle for lack of power, 
if the nation’s electric utilities can help it. And 
they began to plan this help a decade ago through 
an expansion program — interrupted by the war 

- that is now well on the way to being realized. 

In 1947 privately owned utilities expended 
over 60 per cent more for new steam power 
capacity than in the previous all-time peak year 
(1924). 1948 expenditures were nearly double 
1947 and 1949 will substantially exceed 1948. 

In the four-year period, 1946 through 1949, 
the total capital expenditures by private utilities 
for expansion of electric service to the homes 
and industries of America will have exceeded 
6'2 billion dollars. 

It is equally significant that, in a time of sky- 
rocketing costs, the electric utilities have repre- 
sented the last stand of the 100-cent dollar, 
maintaining the price of their product at a level 
long since passed in all other fields. 

So there should be little wonder, and no re- 
sentment, that current conditions compel a 
needed — and tardy — increase in public utility 
rates. Even with this essential relief, purchased 
light and power will continue to be America’s 
best buy. 

This unique situation is due in large measure 
to technological improvements during the last 
quarter century — improvements to which Com- 
bustion Engineering made such important con- 
tributions as the pioneering of pulverized coal 
firing, water-cooled furnaces, and new and 
better designs of steam generating equipment 
and methods of firing. This experience in devel- 
oping ever more economical steam generating 
equipment for utility power stations is reflected 
in the extensive C-E line available for al/ users 
of steam. B-284 


Combustion Engineering—Superheater, Inc. 


200 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF BOILERS + FURNACES 


PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS + STOKERS « 


ALSO, PRESSURE VESSELS + CHEMICAL RECOVERY EQUIPMENT - 


SEWAGE INCINERATION 





FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS 
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SUPERHEATERS * ECONOMIZERS + AIR HEATERS 


DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS 























PRODUCTION 


AIRLINE CONVEYOR: 22 ft. in the air, a two-way belt line is 
proposed to tie Lake Erie to the Ohio River 100 miles away 











MATERIAL RELAY: Cargo going both ways would move from 
belt to belt on a setup like this. Sketch below shows . 

















HOW DOUBLE-DUTY BELT WORKS: 


130-Mile 


Small railroad, and belting and equipment makers, push 
plans to link Lake Erie with Ohio River. Object: lower freight costs. 


A plan for a new kind of long-distance 
transportation was unveiled this week in 
Cleveland. It is based on an idea as 
radical as DeWitt Clinton’s Erie Canal 
proposal over 100 years ago 
¢ Common Carrier—Ihe plan is simply 
this: Use a belt conveyor as a common 
carrier—like a railroad or trucking sys 
tem—to carry cargo in two directions 
ihe company figuring to do just that 
is the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railroad Co. It proposes a belt con 
veyor system stretching a total of 130 
miles, including two spurs. It would 
handle up to 52-million tons of bulk 
material a year—20 million tons of coal 
going north, 32-million tons of iron 
ore traveling south. 
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lo the belt-conveyor industry—and 
to most everybody else—A.C.&Y.'s idea 
is breath-taking. The longest belt con 
veyor built so far ran for 10 miles; it 
was a special job used in the construc- 
tion of Shasta Dam. A.C.&Y.’s con- 
vevor would be 13 times as long, take 
three vears to build. And it would cost 
$210-million—nearly three times the 
total business done by the entire heavy 
conveyor industry in 1948 , 
@ No Fear—None of these overwhelm 
ing material and economic factors has 
scared off the belt railroad’s promoters 
In fact, it is the economic angle that 
gives them their greatest enthusiasm 
and which might upset the railroads 
which plan to go on using rails. Vor 


\ series of pulleys allows use of belt going and coming. In actual use, pulleys will be arranged 
slightly differently than shown. ‘They will tip the belt over so that one side of belt is up when coal rides, the other for iron ore 


Belt May Replace Railroad 


one thing, engineers figure that the cost 
of constructing the conveyor is a_ lot 
less than the cost of an equivalent rail 
road with its rolling stock. But the 
savings in operations are even greater 
At a minimum handling of 15-million 
tons of coal and 15-million tons of iron 
ore, the system can save industry $20 
million a year. If maximum tonnage 
is handled, that saving can soar to 
$45-million 

It is those figures which have brought 
1 distinct change in attitude of such po 
tential customers as steel and coal com 
panies. At first, the idea of a king-sized 
belt rolling 20 hours a dav over 300 
days a year seemed like Buck Rogers 
stuff. But after hearing what it would 
mean in cost savings, they became solid 
backers of the proposal 
e Two Years Work—The belt is no 
overnight, sketch-pad idea. Nor is it 
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How to cut heating costs 
in your buildings 





This forms a partial vacuum, or 
dead-air space, which gives PC Glass 
Blocks twice the insulating value of 


ordinary single-glazed windows. 


PITTSBURGH 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast, and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada. 
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When PC Glass Blocks are installed in 
lighting areas, the sealed-in dead-air space 
in these hollow blocks acts an effective 
heat retardant. In fact, PC Glass Blocks have 
twice the insulating value of ordinary single- 
glazed windows; they're comparable to the 
best of double-glazed. 

This means that heating costs can be 
materially cut in winter; that air-condition- 

















as 


ing costs are reduced in summer. 

Besides, PC Glass Blocks eliminate sash 
maintenance ... there are no costly repairs, 
replacements, or painting to worry about. 
They help control temperature and humidity; 
reduce condensation; permit greater pri- 
vacy; transmit floods of soft, natural day- 
light into the farthest reaches of working 
areas; increase usable floor space, cut noise; 
stop infiltration of dust and grit; are easily 
cleaned. 

But, why not get the complete story by 
filling in and returning the coupon for your 
copy of our fully illustrated booklet? There's 
no obligation. 














just a bright hope of the bulk-conveyor 
engineers. Behind the proposal lie more 
than two years of solid thinking. 

Back in 1946, H. B. Stewart, Jr., 
president of the A.C.&Y., planted the 
first germ of the idea. He looked around 
to see whether it would be feasible to 
extend his railroad to Youngstown. 
(The railroad is named after three cities, 
reaches only one—Akron.) He found 
out that the move would make no sense 
unless something were done to prop 
up Youngstown’s sagging steel industry. 
That could be done only by cutting 
costs of both coal and ore transportation 
to that city. And they couldn't be cut 
by railroad. 

e New Firm—Youngstown needed some 
way to get lots of material in at a steady 
rate and low prices the year around. 
Conveyors, Stewart and his engineers 
reasoned, do just that kind of job for 
big dams, coal mines, wood-pulp mills. 
They asked themselves: Why not. try 
the idea on a massive scale? hey an- 
swered by incorporating a new $10 
million firm—Riverlake Belt Conveyors 
—to build an overland route of rubber 
between Lake Erie and the Ohio River. 


|. The Project 


C.&Y. engineers and rate special- 
ists, experts like Id Stephens (picture, 
page 52) and other officials of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and engineers of 
Link-Belt Co., started batting the 
idea around over a vear ago. ‘The more 
they worked on it, the more enthused 
they got—despite the obstacles. Last 
vear, thev decided to attempt the proj 
ect. ‘They kept it a top-secret in the 
industrv—not even the directors of 
A.C.&Y. learned of it until last month 
e Savings—But Stewart carried the idea 
to a few well-chosen—and_ presumably 











PUSHBUTTON CONTROL: Cargo flow 
will be regulated from five tower points 
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Woitieug Rolle Like a Ball. 


Il the advantages 
of the Ball type bearing 
plus the original thinking 
and craftsmanship of 
New Departure. 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE Division of GENERAL MOTORS BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 











ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


Intercommunication 
The ‘Speech Link” 


that Keeps Everyone 
on the Job! 





£&: With AMPLICALL, your 
v ees entire staffcan ‘‘attend 
‘ = =f , 


ae to business’ pont 
I~ working minute of the 
+ day. At the touch of a 
button, this modern electronic com- 
munication system provides instant 
speaking contact within and _ be- 
tween all departments of your busi- 
ness. AMPLICALL frees busy switch- 
boards for outside traffic—-elimi- 
nates wasteful walking, waiting, 
memo-writing and costly slow- 
downs— providesa positive “‘speech 
link’”’ between all key points in 
your business at all times. 
AMPLICALL pays for itself many 
times over by converting wasted 
time into working time. Get the 
full details on AMPLICALL today! 








See Your Phone Book 
For your nearest AMPLI- 
CALL specialist, look in 
the ‘‘Intercommunication” 
section of your classified 
directory, or write direct 
to the Rauland Corp., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 


4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


(0 Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL 


0 Send your representative. No obligation. 
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well-heeled—major users of ore and coal. 
‘Their approval led to the formation of 
the new firm. One steel official put it 
this wav “If vou can save us 10¢ a ton 
we're interested; if you start talking 
about 50¢ to $1 a ton saved on trans- 
portation, we'll start hounding you.” 
Here are the figures that got the coal 
and steel boys hounding Stewart: ‘The 
line’s rate for coal would beat railroad 
rates by $1.06 to $1.50 a ton; for ore, 
the line can knock off +3¢ to OSe¢ per 
ton. Thus the potential savings to mills 
upstream on the Ohio would be $9-mil 
lion a vear on ore alone. Youngstown 
mills could save over $9-million a vear 
on coal and ore. With steelmakers and 
coal producers trving to cut every cost 
comer, the project looks like a natural. 


ll. The Problems 


Up to now, bulk-conveyors have run 
principally over company property, or 
have operated temporarily over public 
o. private holdings. But running such 
a line smack across a state brings up a 
problem new to conveyors—the “right 
of eminent domain.” The builders will 
have to cross railroads, buy up or con 
demn private property. The eminent 
domain principle might prove to be a 
tough stumbling block to the proposal 
e Opposition—And presumably the rail 
roads in the region—excepting A.C.&Y 





will probably fight the bill about to 
be introduced into the Ohio State legis 
lature tooth and nail. ‘The reason, of 
course, is that a low-rate conveyor would 
be a tough competitor to a_ railroad, 
truck line, or canal (BW —Mar.4'39,p30). 

But the expected opposition doesn’t 
faze Stewart. He says that his system 
will create business for the railroads, 
offsetting initial losses from coal and 
ore tonnage. It will help stabilize the 
steel industry in the region. ‘That means 
that plants will stay put instead of 
being forced to move because of pro 
hibitive freight rates. Having ore and 
coal coming in in steady quantities at 
low rates should bring new industries 
tu the region. For the line would make 
every plant’ served by it practically a 
waterfront” proposition so far as bulk 
raw materials are concerned. 

Financing doesn’t worry the promot 
ers too much. Stewart figures on get 
ting private capital based on steel, coal, 
and power-plant contracts. No new 
stock or public offering is planned. 
Rates are based on amortizing the en 
tire cost of the svstem in 20 years. 

e Power Problem—If the legislative and 
financing problems are solved, another 
headache will crop up: power to run 
the lines. Just moving the system's 
belts empty would take 55,000 kw.; 
fully loaded belts would burn up 250, 
COO kw. On a 300-day vear, annual 





















won't be at all enthusiastic. ‘They power load would be about 925-million 
y i eee 
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CONVEYOR TIE-IN: How the project ties major coal fields to western markets and steel 
industries to their ore supply (with the help of the Great Lakes and the Ohio River) 
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New ways to relieve human pain 


and suffering, new lubricants to enable j . 





trucks and cars to withstand the grueling 






pace of modern transportation, new 






materials to make buildings go up faster 





and last longer, new chemicals for creating 





finer textile fabrics these are typical 






examples of the endless possibilities of group- 






ing the molecules in a drop of petroleum 






Sonneborn research has developed 





hundreds of these petro-chemical products 






which help widely diversified businesses solve 


problems of production, property, trans- 





portation and sales... and make their 






profits grow 





Write for information on any of the 






Sonneborn products, listed below, which can 
be helpful-to you. L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC 
Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y 
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GOLF 


CLUBS 
‘‘Merchandised” 
inH &D Shipping Boxes 


“’We now pack three sets of clubs in the 
time formerly required for one,” says a 
prominent golf club manufacturer. ‘This 
box not only makes an outstanding dis- 


‘ 


play, it also helps boost sales,’’ says the 
golf professional who handles the mer- 
chandise. Compact, sturdy, easily assem- 
bled, attractively designed, this H & D 
box is engineered to save money for the 
manufacturer, to make maney for his 
dealers. It scores high on both counts. 


THIS SHELF PACKAGE 
Simplifies the Retailer's Job 


The “Eskimo” kitchen mechanic, a mod- 
ern idea in electrical appliances, takes 
full advantage of Prepak*—a new idea 
in packaging. No packing or wrapping 
at point-of-sale is required. Attractively 
printed on sand color linen background, 
the ‘Eskimo’ package invites ‘‘take 
with’’ purchases, another saving for the 
dealer. In the home, the box provides 
safe storage and protection for the life 
of the mixer. 
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o 
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DUAL-PURPOSE BOX 


Increases 
Product Utility 


One might think of a camp stove as an 
unwieldy piece of equipment—but not 
this one. It folds up neatly and compact- 
ly in a sturdy H & D box, designed 
especially to withstand the rigors of 
camp life. Box and stove take up little 
space in the camper’s car; snug fit pre- 
vents rattle; convenient handle makes it 
easy to carry. This H & D packaging idea 
—of increasing the value of a product 
by making it easier to use — is virtually 
without limit in application possibilites. 








REG. &. $. PAT. OFF. 





BOXES 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, WRITE 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packaging 


Executive Offices: 
4902 Decatur St. © Sandusky, Ohio 
FACTORIES IN: 
Boltimore 13, Md. * Buffalo 6, N. Y. * Chicago 
32, 111. © Chatham, Ontario * Cleveland 2, O. 
Detroit 27, Mich. * Gloucester, N. J. * Kansas 
City 19, Kan. * Hoboken, N. J. * Lenoir, N. C. 
Montreal, Que. * Richmond 12, Va. * St. Louis 
15, Mo. * Sandusky, Ohio* Toronto, Ontario 
Watertown, Mass. 








ORE RATE COMPARISONS 


lake Erie (Lorain) to Youngstown 


32,000,000 tons 


annually 
Railroad Line Haul* $1.27 
Conveyor line .67 


SAVINGS PER TON $ .60 


Lorain to Ohio River Mills, Upstream 


Midland 
Railroad Line Haul* $1.48 
Conveyor line +.80— # .67 
Barge Haul W— 15 95—.82 
SAVINGS PER TON +$.53 + .66 


* Does not include delivery charge at destinotion 
7 Based on 15,000,000 ton rates 
# Based on 32,000,000 ton rates 


























COAL RATE COMPARISONS 
(20,000,000 Tons Annually) 


To Cleveland- 
Akron-Lorain 


Ex-River Coal, Per Ton, 
From Ohio River Terminals 


Railroad Rates* $2.29 
Conveyor line 79 
SAVINGS PER TON $1.50 


* Railroad Rates include 6 Per Cent Increase 
Granted by 1.C.C., January 1949. 











COST COMPARISON: Rate savings from 
maximum tonnages flowing on belt 


kwh. (The entire annual power con- 
sumption of Akron’s domestic and in- 
dustrial users is about $50-million kwh.) 

Adjoining power plants have no sur- 

plus power to speak of. ‘That means 
the promoters have to figure on build- 
ing one, maybe two plants for the line. 
Power studies are now under way. 
e Materials—lhe _ bill-of-materials — for 
the line also is staggering. It includes 
151,000 tons of steel, 30,000 tons (267 
miles) of rubber belting, 353,000 sup- 
porting idlers, 15-million Ib. of cotton 
(if cotton is used for making belt’s re 
inforcement) or 6-million Ib. of steel 
cable combined with 6-million Ib. of 
cotton. One supplier figures that his 
plant would have to run full blast for 
two vears to make his share of the 
mechanical components. And it will 
take 32-million man hours to build the 
line. 

Of the $210-million figured for the 
project, $54-million is carmarked for 
terminals and coal-washing plants. Belt- 
ing will take $38-million. ‘That’s more 
than the belting industry produced last 
vear, but Goodyear expects to handle 
that job itself. 

But the promoters don’t think the 
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EARLY CONVEYOR: A 1929 long-haul job involved moving a mountain of earth through 
the streets of Seattle to be dumped in the bay 





LONGEST LINE NOW RUNNING: At the Bull Shoals Dam in 





Arkansas, a seven-mile 


belt is hauling sand and gravel from pit to dam. It will handle 4-million tons 


project will really overload the various 
They figure it may 
take five vears to get the right of emi 
nent domain, and no construction will 


be started until the legal obstacles are 
cleared. So the companies involved have 
a breathing spell in which they can get 
ready to supply the necessary materials 
\t the same tyne, they must keep thei: 
present customers happy. 


Ill. The Details 


A.C.&Y., Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber, 
ind Link-Belt Co. engineers are 
it an advanced stage of planning. Con 
struction, transportation, and electrical 
experts have been on the job for months. 
Here are the details they plan: 

e Snake—The conveyor, housed in a 
corrugated, galvanized-steel structure, 


industries. Reasen 


now 
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will wind like a huge snake 22 ft. above 
the ground through the Ohio country- 
side North and south belts will 
run parallel to each other inside the 
snake,” with a catwalk between, 
fully inclosed and protected from the 
weather. The conveyor—actually a se- 
ries of 172 belts, or “flights” —will work 
both ways. At the end of each flight, 
an ingenious arrangement. of pulleys 
diagram, page +5 will permit the con 
veyor to be reversed. (Most such belts 
work only in one direction.) 


Moving at the rate of 600 ft. per 
ininute (about 6.8 miles per hr.) the 


northbound belt will carry 3,400 tons 
of coal per hr. ‘The southbound belt 
will carry 5,400 tons of heavier ore per 
hour at the same speed. The belt will 
be pushbutton controlled (picture, page 


46). Electric-eye watchmen will spot 





for MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


PITTSBURGH 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Your property, your equip- 
ment, are protected against 
thieves, meddlers, and the curious 
when Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence 
is on the job. Also the coming and 
going of your own employes is 
regulated which in itself can save 
you money both in time atid ma- 
‘terial. We have been planning 
and erecting good fence many 
years—our experts will be glad 
to give you advice and a cost 
estimate. Write to Pittsburgh 
Steel Co..3249 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 








PITTSBURGH STEEL COM Y y 














What’s the Cost 


of a 


GOOD RIGHT HAND? 


@ Now—more than ever before 
heads of closely-held corporations 
realize how important key execu- 
tives are to the success of their 
business. That’s why they're using 
The Mutual Benefit'’s Special Busi- 
ness Insurance Plan to protect their 
company —through indemnity 
against the crippling effects that 
would result from the sudden death 
of these key men. 


@ This unusual plan is more than 
just life insurance. It provides a 
liquid reserve that strengthens your 
business . .. enables you to meet 
emergencies... to take adv antage 
of special opportunities. 

@ These are but two of the ad- 
vantages of this Plan. For full 
details, write for booklet, 
**Protecting Your Surest 
Source of Profits.” No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


Business Insurance Section 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized in 1845 GD voor. New Jersey 
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This promising industrial picture 


is developing for you 
—in Connecticut! 


Many vital factors change from negative to positive when 
Connecticut's formula for industrial success is followed. Here it 
is! A factory in Connecticut where labor is highly skilled and 
highly productive and gets along so well with management; where 
every kind of transportation at its best is available; where markets 
are so close by; where every asset for industrial success is at hand. 
No point in Connecticut is further than 170 road miles from 
New York City. 

Write to Connecticut Development Commission Departm’t. WB7 
State Office Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut, for information 
on the special advantages Connecticut offers your type of industry. 


This service is free/ 


<2 CONNECTICUT 


Put your business in a “State of Success” 














any trouble, subsequently stop the belt. 
@ Steep Climber—Some of the 172 
flights on the main line will be over a 
mile long. More flights are required 
over hilly country because belt angles 
are gencrally held under 20 deg. Aver 
age length of the flights will be around 
2,000 ft. each from the Ohio River to 
Salem. 

A 72-in.-wide belt will be used on 
the first leg to Youngstown (to carry 
enough for that spur). ‘Vhe rest of the 
trip to Lorain—81.75 miles—will be 
made on a 60-in.-wide belt over 114 
flights averaging 3,800 ft. cach. 

Pneumatic tires will support the belt 
under transfer points, will absorb load 
shock, cut down belt wear and coal 
breakage. 
¢ Stockpiling—One big advantage which 
its backers claim for the svstem is that 
it permits easy storage stockpiling of 
bulk materials. Coal and ore will be 
stockpiled at various points for customer 
and svstem convenience. With the lakes 
frozen in the winter, and ore shipments 
suspended, the conveyor would pick up 
ore from storage and haul it south. Coal 
not needed for customers would be 
stockpiled for the lake boats to haul off 
in spring. 


IV. The Bulk-Conveying Industry 


A.C.&Y.’s project sounds fantastic, 
but it is based on an industry that for 
more than 25 years has been making 
sound and steady cnginecring progress 
e Divisions—l'undamentally, a bulk- 
convevor consists of a belt, electrically 
driven, riding on “‘idlers’’—three-piece 
rollers that cause the belt to “trough”- 
all supported on a suitable structure. 

So the industry divides into: (1 








E. W. STEPHENS, Goodvear’s top belting 


engineer, helped plan proposed conveyor 
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DREVER 


Forget old-time ideas about the care and 
greasing needed to keep motors running! 

Life-Line motors now eliminate the time 
and cost required for lubrication—for life! 
Life-Line double-width ball bearings are pre- 
lubricated with a more-than-ample supply 
of specially-treated lubricant—and factory- 
sealed to keep dirt out and grease in, for the 
life of the bearing. 

Periodic weekly or monthly greasing 
schedules can be dispensed with. Motors may 
be installed in inaccessible locations; ma- 
chines no longer need be disassembled to 
reach motors for greasing. Winding failures 


caused by overlubrication, and failures 
caused by use of improper lubricants, can be 
prevented. 

Multiply these advantages by the number 
of motors in your plant. You'll find they offer 
new and important savings—in labor costs, 
in machine down-time, in motor outage 
costs. Then get in touch with your nearest 
Westinghouse office today. Most standard 
Life-Line motors are now available from 
stock. Others are available on short delivery 
schedules. Ask for details on your require- 
ments. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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Tough lubrication job? 


NOT WITH 
MOTORS 


7 


It costs money to “baby” electric motors with 
constant greasing attention, whether it’s a few 
or a few hundred. 

That’s why Life-Line motors offer new and 
important savings in plants like this one using 
119 Life-Line vertical motor drives, and in any 
others using a-c motors from 1 to 50 horsepower. 

Life-Line motors cut down operating costs 
every day, every week, they are in service, because 
they need xo lubrication—for life. Sealed, pre- 
lubricated bearings insure long life—reduce 
motor outages caused by overlubrication and 
underlubrication—reduce machine shutdowns 
and lost production. 

Check your Westinghouse representative today 
for prices and delivery on your requirements. 
Standard ratings available from stock—others on 
short delivery. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. —J-21494 
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TRAVELING STACKER: On the Mesabi range, this stacker makes a synthetic moun 


tain out of overburden carried by belt from 


iron ore deposit 





BELT-MAKING: Building up plies into the carcass of a conveyor belt. Friction holds belt 


together until it is ready for final vulcanizing 


beltmakers, like Goodvear ‘lire & Rub- 
ber Co.; B. F. Goodrich Co.; U. S. 
Rubber Co.; Manhattan Rubber Co.,; 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc.; Boston Woven 
Hose; and (2) equipment makers like 
Link-Belt Co.; Jeffrey Mfg. Co.; Ste- 
phens-Adamson Mfg. Co.; Chain-Belt 
Co.; Joy Mfg. Co.; Goodman Mfg. 
Co.; and Hewitt-Robins, Inc.; Con- 
tinental Gin Co.; and others. Some of 
these companies tend to specialize in 
mining work. Hewitt-Robins, through 
its Robins Conveyors Division, handles 
complete jobs, supplving engineering, 
equipment, and _ belt. 

e $75-Million Business—According to 
the Conveyor Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
business — in 1948 
This figure does 


heavy-convevor 
reached $75-million 
not include spare parts or conveyors 
built from parts bought separately 
Belt 

this country as long ago as 1700. An 
carly American, Oliver Evans, discussed 
them in his “Millers Guide,” published 


conveyors were first used in 
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in 1775. Evans was promoting the idea 
of moving bulk materials automatically 
by using buckets and belts. But up 
until 1891, nothing heavier than grain 
was carried. 


V. History 


In that year ‘Thomas Robins, father 
of the present president of Hewitt 
Robins, special belt for 
Thomas A. Edison. Used for handling 
heavy magnetic ore, it had a_ rubber 
cover to take the abrasion. 

Robins next devised a troughed idler 
to increase belt capacity, setting the 
side pulleys on angle brackets. That 


devised a 


basic three-pulley idler idea is still in 
use today, with refinements that in 
clude ball bearings and lubricating de 
vices. (Engineers are now talking about 
a two-pulley troughing idler that would 
simplify manufacturing and _ servicing.) 
e Real Start—The conveving industry 
got its real start in 1895. American 








Clever 
Businessmen 


are making talking 
pictures pay-off 


cate e 





Today — for selling, 
training, demonstration, 
public relations — thou- 
sands of leading indus- 
trial concerns are doing 
an outstanding job with 
l6mm. sound films! The 
combination of motion, 
sound and color is 
; uniquely effective — 
dramatically result-producing. 

New improved projection equip- 
ment such as the Ampro “Compact” 
helps produce even better results. 
For here is a complete 16mm. sound 
projection unit — projector, ampli- 
fier, speaker, film—all in one 
portable case. Projector swings up 
into operating position in few 
seconds. Sturdy, trouble-free, simple 
to operate, easy to service — and 
built at an economy price. 


' 
I 








Send for Circular 
5 giving specifications, prices and 
t full details on the new Ampro 


“Compact."’ Also for free booklet, 
“A Powerful Aid for Industry,” 
showing how 
16mm. sound 
films can best 
be used to help 
solve your 
problems. 










*T. M. REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 
—————————— 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ili, 
Please send me full details, specifications and 
price on the Ampro ‘‘Compact’’ 16mm. Sound 
Projector, also free booklet, ‘‘A Powerful Aid 
for Industry."* 
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QUICK WAY TO 
QUIET EFFICIENCY 


Almost overnight, your present 
office can become a quiet, more 
efficient place to work. Install- 
ing a new ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone® is a quick, neat job 
that doesn’t interrupt business. 
Right away distracting noise 
stops. Workers don’t get so tired. 
They make fewer mistakes. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
fiberboard acoustical material 
with 484 cleanly drilled sound- 
absorbent holes in each foot- 
square tile. Cushiontone has a 
smooth, factory-applied finish 
on all visible surfaces, even the 
bevelled edges. No matter é, 
how many times you 
clean or repaint it, a 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 


Cushiontone ceiling keeps its 
acoustical efficiency. Cushion- 
tone absorbs up to 75% of the 
noise that strikes its surface. 
And it’s low in cost. Ask your 
Armstrong acoustical contractor 
for a free estimate. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Acoustical Department, 4902 Walnut 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 














mining engineers opening up the South 
African gold mines read a paper by 
Robins describing the belt conveyor. 
Ihe gold ore was abrasive, destroyed 
metal conveyors. It was also low-grade 
ore, so huge quantities had to be han 
dled. The engineers ordered conveyors 
by cable. Their success with the belts 
interested American companies in the 
idea. 

From that point on, conveying moved 
into numerous fields—coal, stone, sand 
and gravel, ores. Manufacturers of rub 
ber goods began to look into the possi 
bilities of making shock-resistant, long 
lived rubber belt. Machinery manufac 
turers saw the possibilities of making 
idlers, driving equipment, _ trippers, 
takeups, and the host of mechanical 
accessories that bulk conveyors need 
e Selling Points—Salesmen sharpened 
their pencils, went cut to sell industry 
generally on the plusses of bulk belt 
conveyors: (1) They go in a straight 
line; (2) they can take grades four times 
that of a railroad; (3) they can go 
through “ratholes” in mountains, need 
no ventilation or high tunneling; (4) 
they are smokeless, odorless; (5) run 
ning downhill, they can pump power 
back into the lines; (6) their powe1 
plants are fixed in place, not carried 
along as in a freight train; and (7) they 
release valuable hillside areas that con 
tain coal or ore, but can’t be under 
mined because they support a road o1 
track. 

But conveyors must be economical 
justified. ‘They are expensive to install. 
So they must handle large quantities on 
a regular basis, over long distances, 
where terrain might be unfavorable to 
other types of carriers. 


ly 


VI. Expansion 


Because it could be economically 
justified, the technique came into wider 
and wider use. Once of the earliest ma 
jor belt lines was built for H. C. Frick 
Coal Co. in 1924. It moved coal 44 
miles through a mountain. One esti 
mate is that this line has handled 65 
million tons of coal since its installa 
tion. 
eFarly Job—A job that forecast the 
Ohio project of A.C.&Y. was the 
Denny Hill regrade project in Seattle, 
accomplished in 1929. A mountain of 
earth—5-million cu. yvd.—was moved 
from the center of the city to the bay 
The earth was picked up by shovels, 
deposited on a long balt conveyor that 
ran on an elevated structure through 
the streets of the city (picture, page 
51), at the rate of 600 cu. yd. an hour. 
(he conveyor ran 23 hr. a day without 
disturbing citv traffic - 

In swift succession, more jobs camc 
up: Grand Coulee Dam, where 2,000 
tons per hr. were handled; Shasta Dam, 
where 10-million tons of gravel werc 
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WATLAS 


Another ATLAS “First” © 
That Helps 

Industrial Chemists 

Make Oil and Water 


Mix For You! 





HT 
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[' Is a system—the HLB System, to be exact—that saves time and 
effort for industrial chemists. 


Countless familiar products are made by mixing oils, fats, or waxes 
with water—despite the age-old saying that ‘“‘oil and water don’t 
mix.”” For example: cosmetics, polishes, insecticides, cleaning com- 
pounds, and water-thinned paints. The trick is to use a chemical 


called an emulsiher. 


Hundreds of different emulsifiers have been developed to go with 
hundreds of different combinations of other materials. The industrial 
chemist normally must go through countless trial-and-error sam- 
plings of emulsifers and combinations of emulsihers to find the one 
that is right for his particular job. The new Atlas HLB (Hydrophile- 
Lipophile-Balance) System frequently eliminates tedious experimen- 
tation—helps technicians make quick work of choosing the right 


emulsifier for their products—even when the application is exclusive! 


The Atlas HLB System—the first of its kind—is based on empirical 
numbers representing the Hydrophile-Lipophile (water-loving . . . 
oil-loving) balance of each emulsifier. It is the latest Atlas contribu- 
tion to industry. The HLB System is described in detail in Chapter 2 
of the new Atlas publication, “Atlas Surface Active Agents.” 


ATLAS 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes ¢e Laundry Covers « Acids 
Activated Carbons e Industrial Chemicals gee am 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 








Flame hardened molds 
last longer... 
produce higher packing quality 
















Harry Koerner and Steve Smith, 
Airco Representatives, worked with 
the Morley Company in devising a 
special oxyacetylene flame hardening 
operation to increase the service life 
of the molds. Two revolving, adjust- 
able-speed table set-ups were used to 
accommodate symmetrical and cir- 
cular steel surfaces up to 24 and 64 
inches in diameter. Each set-up in- 
cluded three Airco flame hardening 


—_—— a —————— 


Morley Machinery Corp.,Rochester, N. Y., 
was asked to solve a problem for their cus- 
tomer, the Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, 
N. Y. This firm is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of mechanical packing made of a 
rubber composition. The steel molds used 
in the process were wearing out too fast, 
causing unwarranted expense and trouble 
to them. 





torches and tips for hardening the 
molds. Depth of flame hardening 
was controlled to about 1/16” on the 
lips and faces of each set of molds. 
The Garlock Packing Co., expressed 
extreme satisfaction with the process; 
they found that the treated molds 
not only lasted far longer than before, 
but produced a higher quality of 
packing. This resulted in more eco- 
nomical service to the packing users. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxyacety- 
lene flame or electric arc, Air Reduction bas available the broad, practical 
experience of its nationwide Technical Sales Divison personnel. The col- 
lective experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped thousands 
to a more effective use of Airco processes and products. Profit by this Airco 


Plus-Value™ 
Write: 


service. Ask to have a Technical Sales Division man call today. 
Your nearest Airco office. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products 


Company. On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company. 


Ginco) AIR REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases . 


. . Carbide . . . Gas Cutting Machines 


... Gas Welding Apparatus and Supplies . . . Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories. 








handled (at an estimated cost of 12¢ 
a ton) on a 10-mile system that crossed 
two rivers; Bull Shoals Dam, Ark., a 
seven-mile system that is still in opera- 
tion; the Butler Bros. project on Min- 


nesota’s Mesabi range. Here a belt is 
carrying away a 140-ft. thickness of 
earth and stone that is covering a 25- 
ft. thick seam of iron ore. An area of 
40 acres must be cleared, with the belt 
taking 45,000 tons of earth to the spill. 
e¢ Complex Business—I’he complex na- 
ture of the conveying business, makes 
it difficult to give specific credit for 
any one job to any one company. In 
many cases one company will supply 
belting, another equipment. Hewitt 
Robins has set up its Robins-Engineers 
Division to handle belt and equipment. 
It reports that since the consolidation 
it has tripled its dollar volume in sales 
over what its Conveving Division alone 
did before. It is safe to sav that busi 
ness for companies that handle only one 
part of the job is also on the way up. 

Example: Belt sales ran about $35 
million in i948, compared with $30 
million in 1947. Goodrich has a new 
multi-million-dollar belt plant under 
construction. U. S. Rubber Co. re¢ 
cently boosted its plant capacity 30% 
One reason for optimism: Coal mining 
is using about 5-million ft. of belting 
today; yet belt men sav that the industry 
is really only 20% mechanized from 
their angle. So thev look for lots of 
new business as well as replacement 
business. It follows that if the belt 
makers expect business to remain good, 
the equipment makers stand to benefit, 
too 


Vil. What’s Ahead? 


Meanwhile, beltmakers are working 
on new tricks to lengthen belt life, 
extend its area of use. For example, 
belts today last through 25- to 40-mil 
lion tons of coal. They can carry, in 


useful life, from 80- to 100-million tons 
of less abrasive materials like fine cop 





COAL DELIVERY: Coal pours from un- 
derground veins off this 2,640-ft. belt, 
strengthened with cotton and nylon fibers 
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How to make More Sales... 


and Red osts at the same time! 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL is the only 
national business daily (in fact, the only national newspaper) 
...» printed every business day in New York, Dallas 
and San Francisco . . . shipped via air to 11 key distribution cities . . . 
circulated in every state . . . over 80% day-of-publication delivery 
. . exclusive news reporting on national ‘‘situations’’. . . its 
reporters, correspondents and analysts are literally everywhere. 





NEW YORK 4, N. Y., 44 Broad Street * DALLAS, TEXAS, Young at Poydras Street * SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL., 415 Bush Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. DETROIT 26, MICH. PITTSBURGH 2, PA. CEVELAND 15, OHIO ST. LOUIS 1, MO. LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 
Board of Trade Building Buhl Building Oliver Building Republic Building 4 North Eighth Street 108 West Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. WASHINGTON 7, D.C. BOSTON 6, MASS. PORTLAND 5, ORE. TORONTO, CAN. MONTREAL 1, CAN. } 
117 S. 17th Street National Press Building 30 Kilby Street 621 S.W. Morrison St. 69 Yonge Street 204 Hospital Street 
OTTAWA, CAN. LONDON, W.C. 2, ENGLAND PARIS, FRANCE BERLIN, GERMANY ] 
280 Carling Avenue The Adelphi Strond 20 Place Vendome U.S. Press Center 


If you advertise to business, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL should HEAD your list! 
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Here is the answer to the problem of duplicating 
letters, charts, diagrams, tabular material, and 
hundreds of other forms that up until now have 
required manual transcription, retyping, messy 
carbons, costly stencils, and hand-staining inks. 
And it’s as simple as ABC . . . any girl in the 
office can do it... and will like to. 
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Just use translucent paper for your original copy 
and the Bruning Whiteprinter does the rest. Many 
companies are standardizing on this type of paper 
for all records including letterheads. It is strong, 
handles easily and looks well. Then, when du- 
plicates are required you simply feed the original 
into the BW machine with BW paper and out 
come your copies ready for use .. . all in a matter 
of a few seconds. It’s just as simple and inexpen- 
sive to make one copy asa hundred the BW way... 
and you'll be surprised at the extremely low 
cost per print. 













Send LOAAY 5. this folder 


describing the new Model 21, an 
ideal machine for 
office use. See 
how the BW 
process revolu- 
hc * tionizes office 
oe p copying proce- 
10 dures. There is 
Lyeate COTES 
Aue ‘ 


no obligation. 





Model 21 Bruning 
Whiteprinter for 
moderate print pro- 
duction. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


Since 1897 
4702-28 West Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 
New York - Chicago - Los Angeles - And 11 Other Cities 
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per ore. High-strength belts can lift 
materials more than 800 ft. vertically 
along grades up to 23%. . 
e Strength—T’o get additional strength 
beltmakers are using high-strength duck, 
or rayon, or special cottons (like Ustex). 
Nylon cord is being used crosswise for 
its flex strength (it won’t work length 
wise, though, because it has too much 
stretch). Lengthwise steel cable, brass- 
plated and vulcanized right into the 
rubber at the central axis of the belt, 
can be used for strength. Also, some 
manufacturers are experimenting with 
glass fabric for heat resistance, and 
“cold” rubber for abrasion resistance. 
Belts today can withstand tempera 
tures from 300 to 350F. Thus they 
can handle coke, hot foundry sand, 
other tough jobs. 
e Design Improvement—Also, equip 
ment makers have been hustling their 
design work along. Belt drives today are 
a lot better than they used to be. Fluid 
couplings now often prevent overload 
of the driving motor, give smoothe1 
starts. Antifriction bearings, one-shot 
lubrication systems, special alloy steels 
for shafting are other new developments 
Ihe latest wrinkle: Make a belt take 
a curve. If the curve is of long radius, 
industry men figure that they can do 
this by “banking” the idlers on the in 
side edge of the belt (contrasted to 
roads which are banked on the outside 
Transfer mechanisms and feed mecha 
nisms are also getting plenty of study 
hese must handle the material with a 
minimum of shock—so coal isn’t broken 
up—and must be adjustable in feed so 
that the belt isn’t suddenly overloaded 
In the works, right now, is a transfer 
mechanism that substitutes a rotating 
tube, pitched at a flat angle, for the 
conventional chutes. 
e Caution—How many of these new de 
velopments will appear in the A.C.&Y. 
project is problematical. Engineers in 
charge say they plan to stick to proved 
techniques and mechanisms—at least in 
the project’s initial stages. 





BIG LOAD: Conveyor belts of reinforced 
rubber can carry rocks as large as this—or 
tiny grains of sand 
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New Coal Drier Takes 
Out Most Moisture 


If you burn sub-bituminous coal, a 

good chunk of your fuel money is spent 
on water. Water may make up as much 
as one-quarter of the tonnage you pay 
for. 
e B.t.u.’s  Sacrificed—Water — causes 
trouble, too. You have to sacrifice 
B.t.u.’s in burning to dry out the coal; 
storage is expensive because the fuel is 
subject to spontancous combustion; pre- 
drying is a slow and costly process. 

Phe Bureau of Mines has been doing 

steady research on the problem at its 
Golden (Colo.) station. It has worked 
out an economical high-heat coal drier 
which, on a laboratory scale, looks like 
the answer to some experts. 
e How It Dries—lhe drier has a com- 
bustion chamber fired with a low-oxy 
gen gas mixture at 2,000F. A chrome 
alloy diaphragm, pierced with small 
holes, separates the chamber from a 
stack. Powdered coal is blown into the 
stack just above the diaphragm. ‘The 
flow of the hot gas through the stack 
carries the coal in its blast, dries it al 
most instantly. 

Within 14 min. after it enters, the 

coal drops out onto a receiving drum. 
By then, its moisture content is only 
3% —compared to 25% or better when 
it started. B.t.u. value climbs from 
ibout 8,500 a Ib. to 11,500 a Ib. 
e Cost—Vernon FI. Parry, supervising 
engineer at the station, believes the 
cost of treatment in a commercial-size 
installation would run from 20¢ to 40¢ 
i ton. Capacity of such a unit would be 
tbout 2,000 tons a day. For most eco 
nomical operation, the drier should be 
installed at the mine where it would 
save hauling the useless water. Parry's 
present drier is a pint-size, 4-ton-a-day 
model; but a larger pilot-plant setup is 
in the works. 

(he drier can be used on any coal re 
gardless of its moisture content; it can 
process even the lignites, which are 
half water. ‘The station already has re 
ceived 10 tons of coal from Greece that 
water. Now its job is to see 
how the Greeks can economically make 
a usable fuel out of it. 
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PAPER THAT’S REALLY THIN 


Paper so thin that 5,000 sheets would 
stack only an inch high is being used 
by General Electric Co.—as insulation 
between aluminum-foil windings in ca 
pacitors. It’s made of the same raw 
materials as an ordinary paper bag 
principally wood pulp and water)... The 
paper is about 1/17th the thickness of 
a human hair; +50 Ib. of water are used 
in making each pound of paper. One 
capacitor alone uses more than a mile 
of it. 
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THROUGH HIGH SPEED OLESELS 








a freight truck paid for 
in less than eight months. 


Fuel and lube oil costs for the Cummins Diesel 
averaged 2.3 cents per mile as compared to the 5.1 cents 
per mile averaged by a gasoline-powered 
truck operating on the same run. Fuel 
savings with the Cummins Diesel during two years 
and 300,000 miles operation totaled $8,400.00 


ins Diesels... 





CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC.,COLUMBUS 2, INDIANA 
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Start your letter off with the right im 
Which Letter Paper pression. Use Rising Letter Paper 


paper ‘'R” below. It contains the five 


SELLS for You as qualities rated highest by executives 


Rising is right for letters office 


it SAVES for You? — —— ..documents 












@ Rag Content @ Fractionally lower cost 
offset many times by 
PAPER ‘’R”’ high wastage, less 
attractive appearance. 







@ 20-24 pound 
Finish: Flat or Cockle PAPER “X”’ 







@ important Appearance 






Takes erasures perfectly. 
Secretaries prefer it. 










Rising Lerrer parer 


For, All of Your Important Letters 





} Ask Your Printer or Stationer .. They know paper 






Rising Paper ‘Co., Housatonic, Mass. 
























8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


4 BURROUGHS 
cod only "725 


“Plus applicable taxes 


When you buy a Burroughs, you buy advanced features and 
precision workmanship that give you speed and ease of operation 
plus rugged dependability. You buy the product of a long- 
established organization world-famed for quality and _ service. 
That's why this Burroughs at $125 is a truly exceptional value. Call 
your local Burroughs office for immediate delivery, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Another TV image-expander: Halli 
crafters Co. is putting one into a 10-in. 
set, out last week. Device expands 
the image so that the screen shows a 
closeup of center action instead of the 
over-all view. <A 16-in. receiver with 
an expander will follow. 
e 


Cotton suits that resist wrinkling will 
be easier to find next summer. Avon 
dale Mills now has a cotton cord treated 
with American Cyanamid’s Superset 
Resin (BW —Mav8'48,p48). 


Shell Oil companies have earmarked a 
record $24-million for research — this 
year. Stress will be on agricultural and 
aviation projects 

% 
Circuit breaker that blows out the flam- 
ing arc of a short circuit has been de- 
veloped for high-voltage lines by West- 
inghouse. Device uses compressed ait 
under pressure of 250 p.s.i. 

4 


Phoenix Oil has set up a new Augusta 
subsidiary, Phoenix Chemical Co. Plant 
will make detergents, adhesives, resins, 
and dispersing agents. Plans include a 
$500,000 laboratory 





« 
Chemical production hit a new high in 
1948. The American Chemical Society 
estimates the value of output of basic 
or industrial chemicals at more than 
$3-billion—10% over 1947. It savs ton 
nage rose, too 

r 
Coal-to-oil plant costs can be cut by im- 
proved equipment design, changes in 
some of the processes. Findings are 
based on operation of the demonstra 
tion plant at Louisiana, Mo. Write for: 
Information Circular 7486, Improve- 
ments in Hydrogenation of Coal, Bu- 
reau of Mines, +800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13 

e 
Gallium is now being produced and sold 
by Alcoa. The rare, silvery-white metal 
costs about twice as much as gold. Some 
properties of the little known metal It 
melts at S6F, but won’t boil below 
3,700F; like water, it has a greater den 
sity as a liquid than as a solid 

@ 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane has li 
censed Continental Motors to work 
with the Al-Fin bonding process used 
to join aluminum and its alloys with 
steel or iron in airplane-engine manu- 
facture. Continental wll employ it in 
turning out its new light-weight tank 
engines for the Army (BW—Dec.25'48, 





p35). 
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Heat a piece of stainless steel pipe to bend it and 
right away you're up to your ears in metallurgical 
complications. To begin with, stainless steel isn’t just 
one alloy. There are hundreds of different types of 
stainless steel, each selected for its resistance to corro- 
sion or its stability at high temperatures. To maintain 
the metallurgical properties which dictate the choice 
of a particular alloy steel, you have to know the tem- 
perature range within which this steel may suffer 
excessive metallurgical changes. And you have to 
have specialized equipment to maintain the precise 
control necessary to avoid these hazards. 





Grinnell pipe fabrication equipment includes spe- 
cially designed gas-fired radiant heat furnaces for this 
precisely controlled heat treatment of stainless steels 
and other alloy steels. Multiple burners are strategi- 
cally located to distribute temperature uniformly and 
to prevent harmful flame impingement. Precision in- 
struments regulate temperature and time. 

It’s an intricate business . . . fabricating alloy 
steel piping. It’s a job for Grinnell prefabricating 
plants because Grinnell has the equipment and mod- 
ern methods, the interpretive engineering, the metal- 
lurgical research facilities and the skilled personnel. 


om GRINNELL 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, Rhode Island. Branches: Atlanta ¢ Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston ¢ Fresno ¢ Kansas City « Houston 
Long Beach « Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis ¢ New York e Oakland © Philadelphia ¢ Sacramento ¢ St. Louis * St. Paul © San Francisco « Seattle * Spokane 
























Does your truck have the right 
combination of power, capacity, and 
load-moving units to meet the oper- 
ating requirements of your job? 

If not, your delivery expense is prob- 


ably ligher than it should be. 


Your own 


experience, like that of 
many truck operators, 
has probably shown 
hat if your truck 
does not have the 
right units throughout 

. it wastes gas and 
oil, won’t stand up, 





runs up excessive 
maintenance costs. 

It’s different when you get a ‘‘Job- 
Rated” truck. Here’s why: 
“Job-Rated’”’ 


have exactly the 


Your Dodge truck will 
right one of 7 
fferent truck engines. Further, that 


1] 


engine will be one that’s engineered 


Just right for the job... 


” 


to deliver ‘‘top’’ horsepower and How can you get a truck “‘Job-Rated” 


torque ... with real economy. to fit your job? See your Dodge 


Your truck will also have exactly the dealer. Tell him your operating con- 


ditions and requirements. He will 
then recommend the right truck for 


you from 248 different basic chassis 


models. 





The Right Units Throughout / See Your 
Dodge 
right clutch, transmission, rear axle, Prsaley | 


gear ratio, frame, springs and tires. 





Such a truck will stay on the job. : 
You know that the best way to 
. That’s 


why we suggest that you... like an 


It will give you better service. It will 
last lo All of which means that 


you can amortize your investment 


make mone Vv is to sare money 


over a much longer period of time. ever-increasing number of economy- 


minded truck buyers... switch to 


** Job-Rated” 


Your truck will save you money... 


every mile you drive it. Dodge trucks! 


For the good of your business... 


i > poDGE 
3 1 ab sed TRUCKS 


FOR THE LOCAT SE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 








NEW PRODUCTS 





Case Emptier 


An automatic machine developed by 


Edward Ermold Co., 652 
New York 14, will be a time-saver in un 
packing bottle 
and other containers 

Phe machine plucks containers out of 


ind emptying cases of 


travs 


, , hall 
cartons, deep or shallow cases, anc 
It automatically lines up the bottles on a 
continuous belt, shunts the empty cases 
Odd-size or dam 
those with wrong bottles 


on to side convevors 


iged Cases, OF 


ire rejected. Grippers on the machine 


“a 
are designed to pick up bottles that are 
tilted or out of line. 
e Availability: in pilot production now; 
commercial output im about six months. 


Table-Top Paper Chewer 


Shredmastet 
new table-top paper shredder, the first 
it has designed for small offices. Sug 
rested destroying confidential 


papers, 


Corp. has launched a 


uscSs 





salvaging waste paper for pack 
ng material. 
Phe machine chews up the paper into 
wide at a tep speed 
It operates almost 


l-hp. electric reversing 


long shreds in 
of 600 Ib. per hr 
noisclessly on 
motor 

The shredder is equipped with. saf 
ctv devices, is simple to operate and 
maintain Phe 
sharpened only once every four years, 
designers sav Shredmaster 1s at 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5. 


@ Availability: two weeks. 


knives have to be re 


Plating Remover 


A chemncal stripper that cleans nickel 


and other metal coatings off steel is 
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Hudson St., 





442 Elm 


being made by Enthone, Inc 
St., New Haven, Conn. .C 
gincers say that the stripper 


mpany cn 
completely 
dissolves the outside coat—without at 
tacking the steel itself 

The alkaline-base 
i bath solution; it works 
tric current. Parts are 
bath, which is heated to a 
of around |SOI 
from 0.0002 in 


stripper is used in 


without elec 
dunked in_ the 
temperature 
Stripping speed varies 
to 0.001 in. an hour, 
depending on concentration of the solu 
ind on the temperature that is 
throughout the operation. 
finished, the 


! 
needs only a 


tion 
maintained 
After the 


stecl part, in most cases 


stripping 


dip in acid to neutralize the alka. 
Phen without further processing it can 
DC replated 
e Availabilitv: immediate. 
Versatile Bandsaw 

Whether you're working with. steel 
x foam rubber, ‘Tyler Mfg. ¢ thinks 


vou'll find its power bandsaw a smooth, 


quick cutter for even the trickiest pat 
term That's due mainly to two 


vations—a_ spiral saw blade 


Mo 
ind 1 new 
planetary transmission 

The cutting blade spirals around the 
band like a corkscrew It therefore 
any direction, which 
handling of the work 


ufs in mcans 
Also, be 
on the 
slash 
can 
it’s mov 


ISICT 
ause there’s no saw-tooth edg« 
blade, there’s far less danger of 
ing fingers Ivler 
ictually touch the blade while 
ing without injury. 

The planetary transmission gives you 
min. (for 


your Says vou 


a speed range from 70 ft. a 
steel, other tough metals) to 5,000 ft 
a min. (for aluminum, light 
materials features: rubber- 


wood, 


Other 


THERMOSTATS 


MY 


TELEPHONES 





LET GENERAL INDUSTRIES 


Cott-check 
Here’s a proved way to prevent 
excessive molding costs ... to elim- 
inate the danger of costly design 


changes before your products have 
passed the drawing-board stage. 





In cost-checking your design, General 
Industries’ experienced engineers 
take into full consideration the end 
requirements of your finished prod- 
uct. Then, every detail of your design 
is carefully analyzed with relation 
both to material limitations and 
efficient molding processes. Any re- 
sulting recommendations for design 
modifications are passed on to you 
promptly, without cost or obligation. 


General Industries—a leading custom 
molder for more than a quarter- 
century—will be glad to show you a 
confidential example of cost-check- 
ing at work. Send your designs today. 





THE GENERAL 
INDUSTRIES CO. 





DEPARTMENT Y ELYRIA, OHIO 
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RECOVERY 


the agonizing trickle 


of maintenance costs won't add up to a 
costly dollar-pool, if your dust recovery 
system is custom-engineered by Buell. The large-diameter 
cyclones won't interrupt your operation by clogging. Indi- 
vidual inlets to each cyclone insure even distribution of dust- 
laden gas. The utter simplicity of a Buell cyclone prevents 
costly operating complications. With all this, the patented 
van Tongeren ‘shave-off’ makes operating efficiency surpris- 
ingly high. The money-saving facts are all in the new 32-page 
catalog. Write to: Buell Engineering Co., 60 Wall Tower, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 
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tired guide rollers that hold the blade 
on the cutting line; speed-adjustment 
dial; ball-bearing assemblies. Maximum 
table tilt is +5 deg. ‘The saw is pow- 
ered by a 4-hp. 110-v. motor. Tyler’s 
address: 6151 W. 98th St., Los Angeles 
45. 


@ Availability: 60 to 90 days. 


High-Speed Page Sorter 


A Ingh-speed collator made by Re- 
production Products Co. will be on the 
market this month. ‘The unit, which is 
completely automatic, puts sheets in 
page order at a rate of about $5 sheets 
a minute. 

The machine has a revolving drum 
with 50 bins. After each sheet is fed 
into the machine the synchronized 
drum moves one position; that brings 
1 new bin into place to take the next 
sheet. 

The collator can be regulated so 
that it automatically makes up the ex 
act number of books you want. Each 
bin has a capacity of 100 sheets. The 
company address: 1714 N. Damen Ave., 
Chicago 47. 


e Availability: five weeks. 


Dictation Pickup 


Gray Mfg. Co. has completed de- 
signs tor a compact desk microphone 
for dictation. Company engineers say 
it picks up conversation at a distance of 
12 to 15 ft.—and no preamplifier is 
necessary. 

Grav built the mike to work with its 
Audograph Electronic Soundwriter, a 
plastic-disc recorder. It’s controlled by 
i small button that you operate with 
your foot; vour hands are free to take 
notes or make jottings while you di 
tate. When you want to play back 
the microphone becomes a_ speaker 
The unit is 4 in. high, takes up about 
5 in. of desk space. Gray's address 
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work and manpower 


Put Ditto to work in your business. See how it saves copy 
effects savings in time and money 


that yield increased profits. For Ditto copies anything— 
written, printed, typed or drawn at the lowest possible cost. 
You will save whether you adapt it to fit your payroll, pro- 


duction, purchasing, or order-billing system 


or profit by 


using it for such needs as listed below. If you're doing any 
of these jobs by hand, learn how Ditto can do the same 
work faster and without error—save you hundreds of dol- 


lars in profits. Mail the coupon for facts, samples, and case 
histories on firms in every phase of business who attest to 


sensational savings. with Ditto. 





DI 








MARK REG. U. S 





PAT. OFF. 


618 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





re ae ee he a a 


CHECK THESE PROFIT-MAKING APPLICATIONS. MAIL THE COUPON 








PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAY ROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 


Meetings 
D Reports to Stock- 
holders 
0 Conference Reports 
OD Bulletins 
O Minutes of Manage- 
ment Committee Meet- 
ings 
FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTING 
OC Balance Sheets 
0 Operating Reports 
0) Earnings Statements 
0 Expense Statements 
O Audit Reports 
OD Budgets 
D Appropriations 
0 Financial Reports 
0D Blank Report and Rec- 
ord Forms 
0 Payroll System 
0 Cost Analysis Records 
D Profit and Loss State- 
ments 
SALES AND 
SALES PROMOTION 
INCLUDING 
ADVERTISING 
D Price Lists 
D Price Changes 
D Sales Manuals 
D Contest Bulletins 
0 Sales Bulletins and 
Instructions" 


0) House Organs 

0) Schedules 

O Advertising Layouts 

0 Sales Reports 

0 Blank Report and 
Record Forms 

0 Commission 
Statements 

O Instruction Sheets 

0 Examination Papers 

O Copies of Testimanial 
Letters 

D Statistical Records 

0 Convention Programs 
and Reports 

O Reports of Advertising 
Results 

OD Posters 

O Questionnaires 

0 Sales Training 
Materials 


PRODUCTION 

O Process and Production 
Orders 

0 Manufacturing 
Schedules 

0 Manufacturing Specifi- 
cations 

(0 Change Orders 

O Drawings and Sketches 

OD Production Reports 

0 Charts and Graphs 

OD Plant Notices 

0 Laboratory Reports 


00 Defective Material 
Reports 

0) Training Manuals 

0 Training Schedules 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


0 Order and Billing 
System 

0 Blank Report and Rec- 
ord Forms 

0 Copies of Wires and 
Cables 

(0 Telegraphic Codes 

O Manuals—Office 

0 Vacation Schedules 

0 Bulletins and Notices 

0 Branch Inventories 
and Shipments 


| 
| 

_ 
4 GENERAL 0 Sales Letters 0 Test Reports D Methods and 

t = MANAGEMENT OD Quotations and Bids 0 Notices and Bulletins Procedures Manuals 
| D Policy and Procedure 0 Market Analysis OInstructionstoForemen ({ Export Shipping Orders 
= Manuals O Quotas and Perform- {J Stock Sheets O Export Bills of Lading 
—— D Organization Charts ance Recoras 0 Inventory Reports PERSONNEL 
and Changes O Prospect Records 0 Scrap and Salvage AND INDUSTRIAL 
0 Minutes of Directors O Mailing Lists Reports RELATIONS 


0 Absentee Reports 
O Safety Bulletins 
(In Colors) 
0 Educational and Train- 
ing Bulletins 
0 Blank Report and Rec- 
ord Forms 
O Personnel Record 
System 
0 Organization Manuals 
PURCHASING AND 
RECEIVING 
0 Purchase Order and 
Receival System 
0 Contract Records 
O Notices and Bulletins 
O Blank Report and Rec- 
ord Forms 
D Bid Requests 





DITTO, Inc. 


samples. 
i ee er 
AGREE. « oc cccccevssnes 





618 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

In Cenada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please 

mail me Ditto profit-earning facts and Ditto 
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For a faster SHAKEO Ts 


Count an R &M Hoist IN/ 


Speed and efficiency of car unloading hit a new high with 
specially-designed Robbins & Myers Twin-Hook Hoists on the 
Robins Car Shakeout. 

ADAPTABILITY .. . Engineered to specific-duty requirements, 
Robbins & Myers Hoists are adaptable for all types of shakeout 
installations. Screw-type, upper and lower limit switches are 
adjustable to permit locating of shakeout at normal hopper heights. 
Flexibility of controls enables operator to position the shakeout 
accurately for use on hoppers of varying heights. Trolley wheels on 
units equipped with motor-driven trolleys are adjustable from 10” 
to 20”, depending on the size of the I-beam used. 
DEPENDABILITY... Sturdy construction of every detail assures 
continued service; prolongs wear-life of all equipment. Heat-treated 
alloy steel hoist gears run on anti-friction bearings. 

FEATURES .... Blocks are reeved with two independent steel 
cables. Either will hold the weight of the shakeout unit. Safety 
latches on the hooks eliminate unintentional releases of the load. 
Interlocking limit switches keep trolley motor from running until 
the shakeout clears the car; prevent operation of the shakeout motor 
until shakeout is positioned on another car. 

SPEED ... 16 F.P.M. (60 cycle) on lifts to 25 feet. 

CONTROL ... A push-button control panel, furnished as part 
of the hoisting mechanism, energizes the shakeout motor and the 
hoist motor; activates the trolley drive if the unit is motor driven. 
Contained in a dust-proof case, this equipment provides-independent 
control of the hoist and shakeout from a single station. 
Everywhere lifting is done, R & M Hoists show comparable effi- 
ciency. Available in capacities from 250 to 20,000 Ibs. 


Write for full particulars-“‘TAKE IT UP WITH R & M.’’ 


ROBBINS « MYERS- INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 85, OHIO «© BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


MOTORS + HOISTS ~ CRANES » FANS > MOYNO PUMPS 





Arbor St. and Capitol Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 


e Availability: immediate. 





Mechanized Window 


The list of pushbutton cquipment 
for the house now includes an. elec 
trically operated double-pane window 

Made by Vita Automatic Windows 
Smithtown Branch, N. Y.. the window 
is “hung” on a wire screen. ‘The scree 
is wrapped on a hidden roller driven 
by a 4-hp. motor. When vou want t 
open the window, you simply flick a 
switch. ‘The screen unrolls, lowering 
the window into a recess in the wall 
beneath the sill. Another flick of the 
finger raises the window You can 
stop the window anywhere vou want 
by merely setting the switch at neutral 

Ihere’s no need for locks; once the 
window has been closed. it can’t bi 
pried open. In case of a power failure 
you can use a hand crank. Cost of in 
stallation depends on the type of build 
ing construction 
e@ Availability: 45 days. 


PS. 


Executive signature book keeps let 
ters vou have to sign in a neat 
vour desk. Book has 20 pages of blotte 
stock, space for cnvclopes, copies, and 

i i if 5 
inclosures for cach letter. Made by Scan 


Corp., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


folder on 


Permanent blotter that lasts for yea 
is made of a chemically treated mincral 
composition, Rocker-shaped, the blot 


ter has a metal top that can be imprinted 


for promotion giveaways Phe maker 
Blocaris, 755 Boylston St., Boston 16. 
Tilting trailers for carrying tractors 


or mixers from job to job have been 
added to La Crosse ‘Trailer Corp.'s linc 
Machines can be loaded on or unloaded 
trom the beds without skids or blocks 
Capacities: 6 to 8 tons; S to 10 tons 
Company is at La Crosse, Wis 
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...the human ingredient 
...in the unbeatable combination 


In modern railroading, the signal 
repairman is vitally important to the 
ceaseless, clockwork movement of 
trains. All the men who work at 
hundreds of specialized jobs on the 
Norfolk and Western Railway have an 
indispensable responsibility in ‘‘mak- 
ing the trains run” 

These are men with skilled hands, 
trained minds and the compelling 
desire, individually and collectively, 
to railroad as capably as is possible 
in order to constantly improve their 
service to the railway’s shippers. 
There are no substitutes in the Nor- 
folk and Western’s combination of — 

The most modern and efficient tools 
and equipment to do the job... 

Sound, progressive operating 
methods ... to dothe job... 

Experienced, earnest men to do the 
job... the human ingredient in 
Norfolk and Western's unbeat- 


able combination. 
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READERS REPORT: 





Executives’ Work Week 
Sirs: 

I got a great kick out of your recet 
editorial on the 40-hour week for execu 


tives | BW —Jan.22’49,p124—“ How Long 


D ®. : Should a Workweek Be?”} 
B y It did hit me somewhat between th« 





eves, for it was just my life story. Per 


5. : sonally, I enjoy my job. In fact, I am 
: fascinated with it, so that, aside from | 
i} [> some golf in the summer and bowling | 


\ ii the winter, I get the greatest joy out 
ALL THE WAY! \\\ of working. 

Vly own opimon is that each one is 
put in this world to do his part to try to 
make things better for civilization in 
general, and if one really enjoys work 
ing, why not do it, even though it may 
shorten one’s life a little? 

Henry D. Scumin1 





PRESIDENT, 
SCHMIDI & AULT PAPER co., 
YORK, PA. 


Sirs: 

My experience indicates that a man’s 
statement as to how many hours a week 
he works is just as unreliable as a 
woman's answer as to her age 

Real working hours are largely a 
matter of definition. For a shopman 
it is normally the number of hours for 
which he is paid. On this basis, it 1s 
the same for the president of the com 
pany. A better definition would be th 
time spent in doing what he should do, 
or felt he had to do, rather than what 
he would otherwise like to do. 

Under such a definition, the com 
pany president would naturally, and 
rightly, count in his many one- ‘to two 
hour breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners 
with associates and mostly devoted to 
“shop talk,” but frequently interspersed 
with golf, fishing, hunting, baseball, 
etc. He would probably also count in 
his hours devoted to travel to conven 
tions, district meetings, employee gath 
erings, and many affairs where the 
reciprocity. factor vou mention in vour 
editorial is a prime motivation The 
Put accurate Toledo Scales on the job every step of the way in your workingman these days not only has to 
plant... for closer control of costs and quality! Toledos stop costly eat on his own time (and money) but 
errors... save time by making each weighing operation also often has to live far from his job 
quick and sure. For better control in weighing, checking, and cannot risk being late; and some 
testing, counting, batching, force-measuring ... let Toledo must spend two to three hours every 
help you. Send for new bulletin No. 2020. Toledo Scale day in travel, but in a far less restful 
Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. and comfortable manner than that of 
an executive 

A surprisingly large percentage of 
workmen repair their own cars and | 
homes, improve their homes, and build | 
summer camps in their off hours. 1 hey 
do not do this because they want to, 
but because they have to in order to 
balance their budgets. Their problem is 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES money, not time, m improving their 
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standards of living. They have as much 
right to call such time “work” as the 
company president who buys these 
services because time is his problem 
more than money. Other men spend 
many hours on such activities as Boy 
Scouts, Sunday School, or YMCA lead 
ership largely from a feeling of social 
obligation. They are just as entitled to 
consider this time as hours worked as 
the company president who counts time 
it civic or industry dinners and meet 
gs 

I believe worked per 
week” is more a matter of energy, am 
bition, and mitiative of the mduividual 
than one of title or job classification. 
Of course, im most cases, only men with 


true “hours 


such traits become company pre sidents. 
On a fair definition of hours worked, 
however, any company has many men 
who really “work” as long hours as the 
president 

Wirnuiam C. Wurrt 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


SIS: 

Your editorial on the length of the 
executive workweek missed the main 
point. That is, executives 
are to blame for their “plight.” 

If business leaders would readily ac 
cept the aid of their associates and sub 
ordinates rather than try to carry the 
full load, they would do a much better 
job and live longer, pleasanter lives 

When overworked executives bring 
themselves to realize that others can 
perform parts of the executive function 
just as well as they can—if not better 

then these leaders will become. true 
managers 


themselves 


RaymMonp F. Rocers 
BOSTITCH, INC., 
WESTERLY, R. I. 


Reasons for Coal Jam 


SITs: 

Some of our officers have read with 
a little distress vour article, “Keeping 
Coal Moving at the Lake Ports” {BW 

Dec.4'48,p24 One paragraph in 
particular didn’t sit well 

“Reasons given for the glut depended 
a little on who was doing the telling 
Some blamed it on Chesapeake @ 
Ohio. When the coal mines shut down 
last April, C. & O. cut off not onh 
road crews but office emplovees as well 
The clerical workers promptly fanned 
out, got jobs elsewhere. Then, when 
the short miners’ strike ended, Chesa 
peake @& Ohio had to start with green 
office help.” 

While we do not claim immunity 
from any criticism for some of the con 
gestion at the lake ports after the mines 
reopened, it seems a little bit unreason 
able to single out the C. & O. when, 
as the record shows, other railroads 
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Wherever you look, you'll find more and more 
users of Continental Red Seal power. For there is 
a complete line of Red Seal engines ranging from 
Y/y to 270 h.p., and each the one best engine for 
its specific job. The 4-cylinder model at right de- 
livers up to 40 h.p. for operating pumps, hoists, 
drills, cranes, compressors and other applications. 











A Model Built for Every Job... 


At any given horsepower, there are up to 20 Red Seal engines from 
which to select the model suited to the work. The manufacturer of power 
equipment, to whom engine speed, type of fuel, profile and weight are 
major factors in this choice, will find in the broad Red Seal line the 
engine built for his job. 

And the purchasers of power equipment — trucks, buses, farm 
machinery, oil field or industrial machines, and dozens of specialized 
units — are assured of peak efficiency and lowest operation costs, by 
choosing the equipment with Continental Red Seal Power. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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If business forms 


COSt YOU /NONECY 
...dnd they do 


why not SAVE 
by combining then ? 





USC UARCO jorms 


Then one form does 
everything. One writing makes 
a copy for each department, for 
everyone concerned—a copy ex- 
actly suited for this specific job! 





Uarco business forms do just 
that. No delays, because there’s 
; for instance... Leading dairy coms 
bines forms to eliminate three operations 
in Addressograph department—do away 
with tiresome recapping on deliveries. 
Were using—/four forms per customer 
per month, two route sheets, two state- 
ments— 280,000 Addressograph impres- 
sions. Now using—one UARCO Mani- 
fold Carbonset Form—only 70,000 ime 
pressions per month! 


no recopying—none of the 
errors that recopying brings! 
See how you can simplify your 
business with Uarco business 
forms. Call your Uarco Repre- 
sentative for complete survey of 
your needs. No obligation atall. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn; 
Offices in all principal cities 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS ]./ i 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND Ja , 


BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 





iM CORPORATES 


SINGLE SET FORMS 


as 





Business Forms 





eS 
AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 3 
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were equally responsible ior similar in 
capacity. 

We hope you had not intended t 
indict the C. @& O. for failure during 
an unprecedented rush period and at 
the same time give a clean bill of health 
to the Pennsylvania R.R., the New 
York Central, and the B. & O., who 
were unable to handle the peak volume 
tendered them in a short period ot 
time 

We have great respect for vour goo 
publication im this organization, and 
just feel that vou would want to know 
our reaction to what vou have printed 

THomas J. Dercan, JR 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


@ BUSINESS WEEK Was singling out no 
one. We simply were reporting what 
some industrialists in Cleveland told us, 
frankly labeling their remarks as “rea 
sons |that! depended . . . on who was 
doing the telling.” 


Florida Beckons Industry 


Sur: 

Your interesting article about Miami 
BW —Jan.5°49,p24) really describes the 
tourist business, but we also have indus 
try that does not depend on tourists 

Miami is growing and changing con 
stantly. Our city fathers are confused 
as to what or whom to favor—tourist or 
industry. They are just waking up to 
the fact that we can have both, and 
need both for healthy growth. Items 
manufactured are of top quality, cost 
less to fabricate, and provide a_veai 
round income for thousands of fami 
lies 

Now what do we manufacture i 
Miami? Tl list a few: wearing ap 
parel that leads the fashion of — the 
nation, shoes, aluminum — windows 
screens, jalousies (blinds or shutters 
with slanted, horizontal louvers) of in 
numerable designs, electric and_ sola 
hot water heaters, insulating wallboard 
batteries, furniture, paints, cosmetics 
and, by the wav, a face cream mad 
from papava is really a miracle cream), 
perfumes, sporting goods, communica 
tion equipment, lime, leather goody, 
boats, wire nails 

Port Everglades just north of Miami 
is an excellent port for large ships. Our 
airport is the kev takeoff point for 
Latin America 

With plenty of room for expansion, 
we invite some of the snowbound air 
craft manufacturers to investigate the 
facilities available and the potential pos 
sibilities in locating here 

Florida beckons industry to the para 
dise state of the Union 

Arpert A. GREE 
SOUTHEASTERN RESEARCH, 
MIAMI, FLA 
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A stouthearted “muskv” lashing to froth the 

clear, cold water of a wilderness lake! You'd go a long 
way to find a thrill to match it ... or to find 

fishing tackle that’s brighter or more durable than 
Armco Stainless Steel. 


Phe qualities of great strength, long life, 
and rustless beauty that make stainless steel so 
desirable in fishing tackle make it ideal for other sports 
equipment, too. It adds durability and sales 
appeal to golf-club heads and ice-skate blades, 
ski springs and binders, sailboat stays and rub rails. 


ArMCo Stainless not only gives added sales appeal 
to thousands of products for home, farm and industry, but 





is an economical metal to use. ‘The labor cost for 





Vous / 





The big ones go for stainless steel 


fabricating stainless is no more than with inferior 
metals, and vet the buver gets far more value for his 
money in appearance and lasting, trouble-free service. 


Stainless steel in various forms and types 
is only one of the many special-purpose steels Armco 
produces for the exacting needs of product and 
equipment manufacturers. There is a type, grade and 


finish for virtually everv requirement 


Customers of these manufacturers have learned 
to trust the Armco triangle as a guide to 
extra quality and economy. They look for this famous 
trademark when they buy. Armco Steel Corporation, 
6- Curtis Street. Middletown, Ohio 
Export: ‘lhe Armco International Corporation. 


DRMCO ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 








ELECTRICITY 


package 


Every day Central Paper engineers and 
laboratory technicians are helping man- 
agement discover new uses for paper 
in the electrical field 
other fields, too, Central Engineered 
Papers can have various special proper- 
ties, beside their electrical properties 


and in many. 


properties such as wet-strength, flame 
resistance, moisture resistance 

Central Paper stands ready to help 
you solve your problem. Our engineers, 
backed by extensive laboratory and pro- 
duction facilities, can aid you in improving 
your product, increasing production, and 
lowering manufacturing costs. Call on us 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY nc. 
2462 Lgkeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 





LROSLEY Announces 
big NEW models / 








EROSLEV- 0 


Q FINE car ring Grove Ave., Cin 





(ars fh, NW \ oa 
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LABOR 





Lethargy on Taft-Hartley 


Few businessmen are actively presenting their views on new 
labor law to the people or Congress, survey finds. One exception: 
General Electric ads take fight to grass-roots public. 


Is it still possible to save any part of 
the ‘Taft-Hartley act? A large part of 
management Is assuming that the an 
SWCT 1S “No.” 
eNo Use Fighting?—IThe Democratic 
victory last November has been mter 
preted as a repudiation of the ‘Taft 
Hartley act. The Administration and 
the unions are going on that premise. 
And most employers apparently believe 
that: (1) ‘The controversy is not really 
2) the outcome is 
manage 


important any more; 
already determined; and (3 
ment can't help itself by carrying its 
views to the public 

These are the conclusions in a survey, 
just completed, by Fred Rudge, Inc 
one of the nation’s top firms of public 
relations consultants specializing in em 
plovee relations, they are borne out by 
an independent check made by Bust 
NESS WEEK. 

lor example 
clined to sav that Congressional hear 
ings were scheduled to close this week 


Businessmen were in 


ind that committeemen’s minds were 
up anyway. So, ran this 
irgument, even if 


alreadv made 


public could 


ypinion 
be built up for a deliberate, 
revision of the labor law, it would come 
too late 
e On the Contrary—Private expressions 
of opinion on Capitol Till indicate, 
however, that management can still mus 
ter backing—and make it felt. ‘Uhere’s 
i lot of debate ahead or 
provisions of the Administration’s la 
law proposals (BW —Feb.5'49,p19). It’s 
even possible that the proposed measure 
will be referred back to the committee 
for more hearings 

So far, Administration spokesmen and 
groups have done the 


impartial 


controversial 


bor 


labor and prolabor 
biggest job in trving to get support in 
the ‘T-H fight. With a few notable ex 
ceptions, management has been mute 
e Surveyv—The Rudg« 

many business and 
throughout the country. It 
question: What, if anything, 
doing about the current labor-law hear 
ings? Are vou letting Congress—and the 
know what management wants, 
federal 


reached 
industrial leaders 
isked_ this 


re vou 


SUTVE\ 


public 
ind does not want, in a new 
labor law? 
More than half said thev were doing 
nothing. With the exception of a few 
as 


. ] ] 
companies like General Electric, man 


agement activities are concentrated in 
Washington or in the big industrial 
areas. ‘They haven't reached very fat 
into grass-roots sections where unions 
have been particularly active. 

Purposes of the survey were: (1) to 
persuade management to be more artic 
ulate on its own behalf; and to get 
management to “cncourage others, 
whatever their point of view, to give the 
benefit of their experience 
working on the {labor-law 
Washington.” 

e Suggestions—As a result of its survey, 
the consulting firm is recommending 
that the individual businessman 


to those 


problem in 


ENCOURAGE his employees to 
their own opimions in letters to their 


CXPTess 


congressmen. 
PUBLISH his company’s views about 
what makes for a sound labor law 
to state his 


personal views and to cite specific m 


WRITE his congressman (1) 


stances from his experiences with the 
I-H and Wagner acts; and to ask 
an opportunity to tell his individual 
experiences in person before congres 
sional committees 


piscuss his opinions personally with 
congressmen in Washington 
ser up meetings for 10 or 15° other 


business executives, to urge them to 


take the same steps 


e G.E. Ad—So far, General Electric has 
done the to broadcast its views 
Ads in 
towns where G.I 
ite plants ask: “How would you revise 
Readers are urged to 
controversial 


most 


newspapers in citics and 


ind its affiliates oper 


our labor laws?” 
check their views on 1S 
points (page 7), and to send the ads to 
their congressmen. 

Phe campaign started out with a rou 
tine company message to employees 
one of a series on company policies, eco 
nomics, current events, and “other sub 
jects that are puzzling or troubling o1 
controversial.” 

e Wide Interest—Ordinarily, such mes 
sages—prepared under the direction of 
Lemuel R 
G.F.—get limited publication as ads in 
a few plant-town papers. The initial r¢ 
sponse on the T-IT questionnaire was 
however, that 


Boulware, vice-president of 


considered so favorable, 
insertions were extended to a full list of 
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WABASH 


CAN PROMISE YOU 
SUPERIOR 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Between now and 1951, Wa- 
bash Railroad will purchase 
or rebuild 3,151 freight cars 
of a variety of types —3,151 
reasons why Wabash can 
promise you superior freight 
service. 














INCLUDED 
IN THE PROGRAM 2 
ARE 2,300 

BRAND NEW 


BOXCARS 


HOPPER CARS, 
BOTH COVERED 
AND OPEN, 
ARE ALSO AN 
IMPORTANT PART 
OF THE PLAN 


Whether or not your freight 
originates on the Wabash, the 
strategic location of the Wabash 
in the “Heart of America” offers 
you finer freight service. Wa- 
bash “highballs” your freight 
between East and West... and 
serves you equally well be- 
tween North and South. 


There's a Wabash 
freight representative 
near you. Phone him 
for details of how Wa- 


bash can best serve you. 


oe 
NIN \ 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG 


\ 7 Freight Traffic Manager 
7 St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


WABASH RAILROAD 








Serwing the Heart of 4omerica 
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How Would You 
Revise Our Labor Laws? 





We Americans ore about to re-examine—through our Congress—the fund | laws regulating the 
relations of employees, unions, and menagement with each other and the public. 
We should be sure this ination is calm and delib Any resulting revisions will be of vital interest 





to the whole public—to the some 15 million union members and the more than 45 million non-union 
workers, to union officials and management officials, to consumers and to citizens at large. 

Despite any differing points of view, what all of us really seek are laws that are fair to employees, 
unions, and employers, and which adequately protect the public. 

Let's check the following questions to see what are some of the individual ingredients you think should 
or should not be included in any law that would accomplish what we are all seeking 


nions to make ap 
s to handling of 
propriate reports 


1, Do you believe that labor laws should. an general. preserve the 10. Do you be 
employee's right to strike Yes | NO 



















2. Do you believe ae hould the President of the to owners an Yes “1NO 
United States t : fl ‘ 
strike that we us rgency endanger 11. Should | t clear that a collective-bargaumng 
health and safet try? intract + each has ar 
jual right to sue the other for 

3. When two or ns are fighting each other over Yes (NO 
do a job o: >s nt the employees, and a strike is 12.D Ry ee ' t unlewful for o ur 
t pel an ) give to the members of one bas na; that is 
work or recognit % given to the other union—that 1s a juris as E 
dictional strik labor laws prohibit such strikes? — " ne ome 

ni. nk ws pr t such strike in YES NO 

13. Should labor laws permit the f { an 





prohibit secondary boycotts—that 3s, prevent 


employees, where there 





only workers who belong to # given ui 





or dispute 













trom being damag & union seeking ¢ 14. Do you believe it should be unlawful for an 

ployer having « Saber depute NO prevented from working by the use of violence 

s : nae dation 

union du - an BYES 1§. Do you believe foremen and other supervisors could properly 
his personal O.K.? No ‘ duties of serving the balanced best 






‘ f bargaimng 
fed om the labor laws? 


NO 


1 workers 
or not ¢ 


)NO 


clear that both yaions and employers 
©. Should labor laws protect the employee against unfaw practices good or :I! that the labor-manage 
oy unions and management YES “ND ment relations of both should be regulated equatly by law? 

ves JNO 
9. Do you believe that labor laws should require both union of 
ficisls and company offic t 
fascists or members of a: © organization which te in the course of an economic strike—not involving any unfair 
overthrow the government of the United States by force and labor practice—be permitted to vote im an election to choose a 
? Yes (NO bargaining agent at the conclusion of the strike? Yes (JNO 





f 18. Should labor lsws provide that a striker who has been replaced 








violence 


in the re-examination of the present labor laws and in making any revisions, we—as American citizens— 
must be concerned with guaranteeing equal rights between and among individuals and organizati 
while striving to eliminate force, fear, hatred and ignorance from employee-management relations 





But we must meanwhile keep always in mind that no labor law can do more than provide a reasonably 
favorable climate for good employee-management relations. The accomplishment of those good relations 
must come from the will to try to spread the area of common interest and voluntary agreement 


ADDRESS 





Occuranion 


potion and mail to your Congressm the w na 
PLEASE DO NOT SEND TO THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











G.E. AD in 77 newspapers urges public to check labor-law likes and dislikes 


77 papers. Reprints were sent to cus “an exceptional response” has resulted. 
tomers, editors, educators. e Another ‘T'ype—A newspaper ad ad 

Several other newspapers requested — dressed to A.F.L.’s William Green and 
permission to reproduce the ad, without C.1.O.’s Philip Murray appeared in sev 
charge. Several companies inquired — cral larger dailies. ‘The National Small 
ibout using G.E.’s ad over their own Business Men’s Assn. ordered the in 
signatures. Moreover, the questions have — sertions. The ad defended T-H against 


been picked up for publication in news “Slave labor law” complaints. 

paper editorial columns, and have been This ad is typical of scattered onc 

included in a syndicated daily news shot insertions by employers or thei 

column. associations. Practically all reflect views 
G.I. hasn’t estimated how many per- — expressed in recent statements by the 

sons have been reached—and, because United States Chamber of Commerce 

ieplies go directly to congressmen, there ind the National Assn. of Manufactur 


isn’t any figure on how many people — ers: that the ‘T-H law is “a distinct im 
have answered and mailed the ques- provement over the previous law”; that 
tionnaires. But, according to Boulware, most of its provisions should be retained 
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WITH ALL the wonderful things to pick 
and choose from, how does a woman make 
up her mind that this dress, this coat or this 
blouse is “just the thing”? 

That may be somewhat of a mystery 
to the average man. But it’s a fact that 
most women seem to have an unerring in 
stinet for selecting merchandise that offers 
something new and something extra in the 
way of value 

Small wonder, then, that women every 
where are greeting with delight the new 
textile fabrics to which extra value has 


been added with special new resin treat 


ments developed by Cyanamid’s Textile 
Resin Department. 











MOLDING 


Woolens, for example, once allergic to 
soap and water, are now safely washable 
Resin for 
Cotton 


when treated with LANASET* 


wool shrinkage control 














ow do women make up their minds ? 


dustries, too, with the help of Cyanamid 
research, which is continually working to 


“mold the future through chemistry.” 





wrinkle Ss, 


ing a thing of the past because 


also, are rapidly becom- 


SUPERSET* Finish actually springs 
back to their freshly 


pressed smoothness. And rayons 


cottons 


cottons and woolens alike become 
durably spot and water resistant é 
when finished with PERMEL 
Water Repellent. 


Thus are many age-old fabric 


wroblems solved. Similar progress 
J | 





is being made in many other in 





S ‘ 





? 
IWERICAN Ganamid vasvay 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





THE 





FUTURE THROUGH 


CHEMISTRY 





M3 DIVER FEEDS A PORPOISE 
by hand. These air-breath- 


’ 
BURDEN’S e FF : ing, warm-blooded mam- 
mals, reputed to be the only 
r . captive ‘porpoises in the 


world, are transported to 


200 portholes “in the ocean floor” at Marine Studios by Ford 
Marine Studios attract 30,000 monthly! a aap race sony pate 


GIANT SHARKS, tarpon, porpoises, rays and tropical 

fish live together in two huge tanks at “the world’s 

only oceanarium” at Marineland, Florida. Spectators 

view this colorful undersea world through more than 

200 observation portholes placed in the sides and ts wv 
bottom of the 700,000-gallon capacity tanks. Because xe " 


violent deaths are a frequent occurrence in the se: ‘ 
world, a special fleet of boats searches for new } ®) 
specimens continually. Douglas Burden, president ee : Ne) 
of Marine Studios, says that a fleet of trucks is 


required to service boats, tanks, and concessions. 











| a , 
~, ; v4 
m= *% | 
id > pS ee . t i 


“BIG FEATURE OF THE OCEANARIUM,” says Dougla- 





Burden, “is the fact that it gives you the opportunity to 

see the dramatic and mysterious life of the undersea world 

ipproximate s it exists in the open sea. Marine life is A 7 A 

not sesregate pecies, but placed together in the Bee on * 
giant tank ng a coral reef, sunken ship, et ts LOE: as 


‘ 3 . a> ™ 
ta Mmiwvetl WME, 

















. He uses Ford Bonus Built Trucks in his 
: " business. Smart Move! Smart Business! 
. pi 
ii eS 7 - 5 
~ — Bete 
BN —e = Ce — z 
vs % ‘ “ws “4 ) 
—a a, 7 = 4 , yd at 
b ) gj “leanne + 
“THE 110 GALLONS per minute, handled by the Ford 
cooling system, sounds small alongside 8,000,000 gallons re- 
3 , A quired daily for your tanks, “says Barnes, “but it’s one of the 
WE TRUCK OUR SEA WORLD SPECIMENS from as far away as Key West,” Douglas hiv th; ‘ *. i { 
> . “ reasons why this 145-h p. engine is tops ino performance 
Burder t) te rd Dealer, Pitt Barnes. “Our new 145-horsepower Ford F-8 Big 
Job is just the ticket for long runs like that.” Replies Dealer Barnes, “I see what you 
ean. Ford Trucks specialize on Jong runs of all kinds. Thev're Bonus Built to last "WE'RE THOROUGHLY SOLD on this extra heavy-duty 
niger, t Phat es f ver 139 Ford Track models, f the 145-horsepower Big 2-speed axle,” says Burden. “It gives us the speed and 
Job down to t est Pickup. All of them are built with big reserves of strength power we want ... when we want it. Gas mileage in high 
ante range is imazingly good for this size truc k “3 





Spat ht! 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data 
on 5,444,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 























THE LABOR ANGLE 








ITHOU INTENDING 

I'l’, we may have done Secre 
tary of Labor Tobin an injustice in 
our last issue. We have had no 
complaint from Mr. Tobin. Never 
theless, we want to set the record 
perfectly straight. And then we 
want to make a complaint of ou 
own. 

In reporting on the Administra 
tion’s new wage-hour bill we noted 
Tobin’s testimony to the effect that 
raising the statutory wage mini 
mum from 40¢ to 75¢ would af 
fect only 1.5 million workers and 
increase the nation’s wage bill less 
than 1% (BW —Feb.5'4+9,p$4). We 
also noted that “he did not include 
in his estimate the amount indus 
try, in order to maintain wage dif 
ferentials, would have to pay to 
people carning more than 75¢.” 

Now what may be unfair is the 
impression which might be drawn 
from that sentence: that Tobin was 
holding out some important in 
formation. Ile wasn’t. 
his economists in the Dept. of La 
bor, along with 
perts in other agencies, don't have 


Tobin and 
government cx 


the faintest idea how many peopl 
will have to have their wage rates 
adjusted in order to maintain es 
tablished differentials when the 
statutory minimum goes up to 75¢ 
Vhey don’t even have enough data 
to make an estimate. Those data 
do not exist And that is our 
complaint. 


oe SS WEEK SUSPECTS 
that the 
nomic effect of boosting wages fo 


most important eco 
1.5 million employees who ar 
presently paid at base hiring rate 
will not be the payroll increase for 
them, but the payroll idjustments 
above and around them 

No one disputes that a series of 
established wage relationships ex 
American industry Some 
relationships are not 


ists im 
times these 
to be explained in logical term: 


Sometimes they change But ove 
a wide arca, they have very littl 
flexibility; wages move together 


This phenomenon is readily ap 


parent within a plant, an industry, 
or an areca of employment covered 
by a union’s When 


the starting rate goes up, the rate 


jurisdiction 


: 
for emplovees who have served out 
a probationary penod must go up 


with it. Unless there is to be se 





rious distortion, the rate above that 
must also rise—and so on through 
the whole wage structure 


For instance, in Plant A, begin 
ners are hired at 50¢ an_ hour, 
cmi-experienced cmployees — are 


rated at 65¢, and experienced hands 
get SO¢. If both the 50¢ and 65¢ 
get pushed up to 75¢ by statutory 
requirement, the employer 
idd a raise of his own to maintain 
the incentive 
differentia! for the semi-experienced 
He must then add still an- 
other increase for experienced em 
to junk his 


must 
represented by the 
hand 


plovees unless he is 


Wage progression pol cy 


B 
( 
+ 


ships which are not so plain to sce. 


I THERE IS A SERIES of 


her important wage relation 


Here's a woodworking plant ind 
lobin says a significant number of 


employees now caring less than 
7Se an hour are im woodworking 
yavIng a starting rate of G6V¢. Across 


he street a gray iron foundry h 


i starting rate of S0¢. What hap 


pens to the foundry’s 50¢ when the 


t 


woodworking plant's O60¢ become 
75¢? Presumably the  foundn 
needed the 20¢ differential to g 
its share of labor for less pleasant 
work. Presumably it will have to 
push its minimum up to 95¢—and 


idjust all its other scales to keep 


its own internal wage relationships 
balance 


In addition to community wage 


i rope! 
In propel 


relationships such as this, there are 
regional wage relationships and_ re 
lationships among different indus 
tries which are even more obscure. 


] + 


But no one argues that thev don't 


exist 


HAI 


in cftect, 1s a view of 


FOBIN GIVES US, 


+} 
CHC 


+ + 


| 
small part of the minimum-wage¢ 


berg which is above the surfa 


| 
What we want to know is. what 


ire the dimensions of that part of 
it which can't be so quickly sighted 
ind) measured 

Until that is known, an wim 
ibout the economic effect of raising 
nuninum wages to any level wi 
be utterly unrealistic Under th 


ircumstances one would wish that 
the Secretary of Labor would con 
fine himself to a discussion of the 
involved, and_ tal 


about cost only after he has 


] 
OCld mgies 


figures to present. 
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Made in Size: 







Happy savings! 


Sometimes making more profit 
troubles someone. Perhaps work- 
ers must increase their efforts. 
With the ‘Budgit’ electric hoist 
double savings are made and 
everyone concerned is happier. 


Management sees production 
increase at lower cost—sees 
many minutes saved in every 
hour. In these days of high 
wages, these savings alone pay 
for the ‘Budgit’ and in many 
installations very quickly. Al- 
ways the little yellow hoist con- 
tinues through its long life to 
earn its cost over and over again. 
Workers like ‘Budgits’ because 
the job is much easier and no 
longer do they lift in fear 
of rupture, sprains or pulled 


muscles. 


There are no installation costs 
—hang up, plug in and use. 
Current consumption is trifling. 
Prove these double—and happy 
savings — by installing one 
‘Budgit’ in your production, as- 
sembly or inspection lines or 
on your loading plattorm. 


to lift 


250, 500, 1000, 2000 


start at $11Q 


fo 


z 
z 
< 


(_ Maxweut 
le 2 


Prices 
Write 
r Bulletin No. 371. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


id gooo Ibs. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


“ 












Clean Linens and Towels 
Improve Employee Morale 


Investigate Servilinen—America’s Finest 
Linen and Towel Rental Supply Service. 
See how inexpensive it is to rent crisp, 
clean towels, uniforms and other wash- 
able cotton items. There is no investment 
on your part. You pay only for the linens 
you use. Reports show that plant efficiency 
is increased when Servilinen Service is 
used. Employees appreciate this extra at- 
tention. Call the 


Servilinen Sup- oe. Se ili s 
plier in your city —— Dervilinen i 
today. See how Good for Gour Sasimecs 


he can help your Se 
business. 
This campaign is being sponsored in the 
interests of the linen supply industry by 


m. SHOWER & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Division of Opelika Textile Mills, Inc., 
furnishers of washable service apparel 
and towels to the linen supply industry. 





The 
TRAFFIC 
LIGHT 
PROTECTS 
your 
LIFE 
BARECO 


Microcrystalline 


WAX 











PROTECTS 
the 


LIFE of ee PRODUCT 


Bare x, used as a protective 
f 





ngredient I! safeguard your 


sure if against 


WRITE NOW FOR SAMPLES 


BARECO OIL COMPANY 


Dept. 8 — Bex 2009 Dept idemer Bldg 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA irceerrnta PA 
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Pay Patterns Fade 


Each industry's ability to 
pay may be key to 1949 wage 
boosts. In textiles and clothing, 
hikes are out right now. 


Conditions in your own industry will 
sect the tone of your wage negotiations 
this year. Youll talk less about nation 
wide patterns, more about whether your 
industry can afford a pay boost. ‘That's 
the real meaning of pay developments 
in the textile, clothing, and shoe in 
dustrics—among the first to turn soft 
e Textiles ‘Too Poor— Three arbitration 
against C.1.0., one 
igainst A.F.L.) have held that the tex 
tile industry can’t afford another pay 
rise night now. ‘The decisions affected 
100,000 cotton and rayon workers (BW 

Jan. 29'49,pS0 and another 100,000 
in woolen and worsted mills 
arbitrators agreed 
that the seller's market is over for the 
textile industry. ‘They expressed “grave 
doubt” that 1949 business would wat 
rant 10¢-per-hour pay _ hikes 
“past carnings are to be a determining 
factor.” And they agreed that to base 
a current pay boost on past profits 1s 
“unsound” 
e Unions Accept—he unions said they 
would accept the decisions, in accord 
ance with wien of their contracts. But 
both warned thev would file new wage 
demands in six months, 

C.1.O. textile union head Emil Rieve 
protested against making arbitration “‘a 
matter of prophecy, rather than fact 
And he said that his union feels that 
“the fashion of ruling out past profits 
as a basis for higher wages” is “‘dis 
turbing.”’ 

Even though the unions are disap 
pointed, they aren’t now thinking about 
doing away with contract arbitration 
clauses. Before the recent setbacks, ar 
bitration had netted them a 
pro-union awards 
e Clothing Hikes Delaved—In a large 
segment of the ] 


decisions (two 


In separate cases 


unless 


business 


serics of 


clothing industry also, 
wage reopenings have been delaved in 
definitely. C.1.0.’s Amalgamated Cloth 
ing Workers of America will leave it up 
to a special committee to decide whether 
the union should ask for fourth-1 mand 
raises—and when (BW sles 3°49. p9° 

— Cut—An arbitrator ruled, 
time ago, that the 9 shoe indus 
try couldn't ifford a 1949 wage hike 


SONIC 


This week, 25,000 union shoe workers 
took a 3¢ cost-of-living pav cut without 
protest. The reduction came automati 


cally under an International Shoe Co 
contract with A.F.L., C.1.0., and in 
dependent unions. It resul Ited from a 
drop_ in the BLS consumers’ price index 


to 172.2 in November. 












































New Committeeman 


Sen, Garrett L. Withers, 
appointee to the Senate Labor & Public 
Welfare Committee, is a former coal miner. 
Unions liked his attitude while he was Ken- 
And— 
members of the kev com- 
(BW —Jan.29°49,p78)—he’s 
as a good Democratic 


latest. freshman 


tucky State Highway Commissioner. 
like other new 
mittee regarded 
party man. 

As far as labor is concerned, Withers is a 
logical addition to the newly New Dealish 
labor committee. 

Withers, 64, 
Kentucky. He was raised on 
from there to the coal mines, 
an attorney. He practiced law for almost 
40 years; bulk of his. practice was for cor- 


is from Dixon, in western 
a farm, went 


later became 


porations. He got his Senate job by guber- 
natorial appointment as successor to Vice- 
President Alben Barkley. 








Kennecott Copper Strike 
Ends After Three Months 


lor three months a= strike of 311 
mine railroad emplovees has strangled 
the entire Utah division of Kennecott 
Copper Co. It shut off about 30 


of the nation’s entirc product 

threatening both government and pri- 
vate industry reserves 
e Same Terms—This week, the 
strike ended—and on almost the same 
terms that federal concilators sought 
it the start. Kennecott and the Brothe: 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine 
men agreed to refer the one big issue to 
1 fact-finding panel 
board will be limited to investigating 
the dispute, and making ommend 
tions for settling it. Neither party will 
be bound to accept them 

The 311 mine railroad workers struck 
last Oct. 24 in an “equal pav for equal 
work” ciel: BW —Nov.13'48.p109 
Thev claimed that crews on a line into 


Oppel 


15-week 


The three-man 


AL 
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“But you told me nobody lives in Philadelphia!” 


Well, lots of Philadelphians don’t live 
in Philadelphia. They live in Ardmore 
or Upper Darby or Chestnut Hill or 
Haverford ... in any of the scores of 
neighborhoods and suburbs that make 
up this great, wide-ranging community. 

But they're all Philadelphians, none- 
theless; and if you’re doing business 
here, in America’s third largest market, 
you can profit considerably by under- 
standing the things they like and want 
and need 


We at The Pennsylvania Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


re specially qualified to help you to 
this understanding. We know this city 
of home neighborhoods better than 
most, for our 19 offices—more than 


local bank- 


part of the city and its suburbs. 


any other cover every 

You'll find our co-operation help- 
ful in your business, no matter what 
thousands of 


its size. For we serve 


small clients—as well as two out of 


three of America’s largest corporations. 
You ll enjoy dealing with our officers 
t 


They are modern-minded and _ alert 


19 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





and they'll take a real interest in in- 
troducing you to the Philadelphia bus- 
You'll like the fast way 


through our heavy 


iness *‘family.” 
your checks clear, 
use of air mail and the 24-hour-a-day 
operation of our Transit Department. 
And, as a leading commercial bank, 
we maintain a great store of business 
and financial records for our clients’ 
use. 

Drop us a line and we'll tell you a 
lot more about the ways we can help 


r Philadelphia operation. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 18/2 











MOBILIFT'S = 


OPERATING SPEED PUTS 
HANDLING COSTS ON ICE 


In the materials handling field speed is not a matter of “miles 
per hour” but “tons per day” of materials handled. 

Mobilift is designed to speed up materials handling in ware- 
houses and production plants. Its size and shorter turning radius 
enable it to operate easily in crowded areas. Its gasoline engine 
assures full-time, heavy-duty service. The fact that it has no 
gears to shift speeds operation — insures more trips per hour — 
more tonnage per day—less cost per ton. 

Mobilift’s tremendous savings are helping thousands of 
executives to lower their “break even point” and to increase 
their net profits. Many have even junked expensive handling 
equipment to take advantage of Mobilift operation. 

Sign the coupon below and let us show you how the Mighty 
Midget can put handling costs “on ice.” 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


New York San Francisco Atlanta 
Chicago Los Angeles Dallas 

















a | 
1 MOBILIFT CORPORATION t 
- 835 S.E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 86-W : 
t Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. i 
é i 
t Name ’ 
f Firm__ i 
g i 
—E Address é 
: : 
f City___ State | 

at 
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the mine are paid less than others work- 
ing on Kennecott’s “low run” to Magna- 
Garfield concentrating and refining 
mills. About 6,000 workers in 12 other 
unions quit rather than cross B.L.F.&E. 
picket lines. 
e Job Evaluation—Kennecott contended 
that the mine division crewmen have 
been classed as production workers for 
27 vears. It offered to submit to a com 
plete job evaluation program, covering 
all of its workers, to decide whether 
mine division crewmen should be re 
classified. The union countered with 
au offer to submit the issue to arbitra- 
tion. 

Mediators last week got company and 
union together on the fact-finding ar- 
rangement. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





C.1.O, auto workers will build up steam 
behind the fourth-round wage drive in 
talks this week with Ford of Canada. 
Same demands as in U.S. (BW —Jan.22 
49,p19 U.A.W. president Walter 
Reuther touched off the Canadian drive 
by asking employers to give 5% of pay 
rolls to welfare program. 

® 
Low injury rate—0.72 per million man 
hours worked—was achieved in 1948 by 
76,000 workers in 100 du Pont plants 
and labs. Previous record: 0.91 in 1947. 

“% 
John L. Lewis has just been clected t 
his 14th term as president of the United 
Mine Workers. ‘The vote: 286,450 to ( 

e 
Monev-saving idea by a Westinghousc 
Kast Pittsburgh worker has netted him 
$5.085. He told, in 17 words, how 
mica sheets can be made by machin 
quicker than by hand. In all, company 
paid out $57,209 for 5,027 ideas last 
vear. 

m 
Mergenthaler Linotype has upped wage 
of 2,200 C.I1.O employees by 13¢ per 
hour 

& 
Dollars for P.A.C. will be sought as 
“voluntary contributions” from the 6 
million members claimed by the C.1.O 
Object: a 1949 election campaign fund 

# 
Women workers make up about 
of the nation’s total labor force. About 
16-million are listed as employed in 
latest Dept. of Labor figures. 

® 
Southern Bell has agreed on what 
amounts to an 5.6¢-per hour raise in 
negotiations covering 44,000 employees 
in nine states. They're represented by 
the independent Communications 


Workers of America. 
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Waterproof case liners 





PACKING 
COSTS 








It’s here! A jumbo bag made by a revolutionary 
new machine. Now! Uniformity and greater strength 
plus real packing economies for everyone who uses 
or needs giant-sized bags. 


JUMBAG FACTS 


I Accordion folded. No time-consuming interfolds. Snaps 
open instantly in a single operation. Quicker, easier to use. 


2 Fits any shape or proportion perfectly. One bag will fit 
several differently proportioned articles. Cuts down inventory. 


ES Self-closing air vents another new feature, optional, at 
no extra cost — eliminate air pockets and save time. 


4 Six standard stock sizes from chair-size up to 60 inches high 
and 12 feet wide. Special sizes made to order. 


5 Made of new strong-fibred kraft in light, medium, and 
heavy weight. Also available in waterproof, creped, or 
crinkled — neutral or stainproof. 











6 Prompt deliveries. Stock sizes ready 
for instant delivery through 200 paper 
distributors. Immediate service on 
special sizes. 


ip wBacs< 


xX 
AT mipott enrcts ON 





7 Low cost - substantial savings 
over hand-made bags. 


4, ; PAPER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass.» LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Sherman Paper Products Corp. 
Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 


Rush me FREE TRIAL Samples of Sherman JUMBAG and folder giving full details. 
Name 


Address 








City State 














PARK LANE CARBON 
PAPER TURNS OUT 
SWELL COPIES / 










OF COURSE — 
(TS MADE BY 
RoyvTyPe / 








Non-curl! Non-smudge! 


N Non-slip! 
That’s Park Lane, the carbon paper 


that is specially treated to give 


bette) copies, cleaner copies. 

Get in a supply today! See the 
difference in the quality of the work 
turned out in your office! 


Made by Roytype, division of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc.— 
world’s largest manufacturer of 


typewriters! 


THERE'S A 
ROYTYPE 
PRODUCT 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS 
MACHINE 
NEED! 




























BEWARE! 


Fire menaces your home, your 
office, your plant. It strikes 
without warning. You need 
PYRENE!* There are precision- 
made PYRENE extinguishers 
for every fire hazard—in- 
cluding manual and automatic 
systems for large industrial 
plants. Get PYRENE—a sym- 
bol of quality since 1907—from 
your local distributor. (Get 
PYRENE for home, too!) 


e 


FREE! Send for bulletin: "WHAT 
YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS.” 





PRECISION-MADE FOR SURE PROTECTION 





©T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
577 Belmont Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
Have You Tested Your Fire Extinguishers Lately ? 
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Uphill Ride to Rail Profits 


Gross revenues for 1948 


set new peak of $9.6-billion. But 


it takes a lot more money to show profit than it did 20 years ago. 
Main stumbling blocks: high costs, competition, business outlook. 


If you take a quick look at the rail- 
roads’ 1948 performance, what will 
strike you first will be its pretty facade. 
It looks all marble and a couple of sto 
ries high. If you want to see what really 
happened, you have to go all around the 
building. 

e High Score—But the facade does look 
good. ‘Take last year’s operating §per- 
formance of the Class I roads (those 
with over $]-million of annual oper- 
ating revenues), for example. While all 
the figures aren’t in vet, here’s the way 


the group’s 1948 score appears to 
shape up: 
Gross Revenues. These shot ]0°% 


from 1947 levels to around $9.6-billion, 
a new peak. That figure (1) some 
$200-million greater than the previous 
high set in 1944, the rails’ busiest war 
time vear; (2) more than 14 times the 
total the same roads rang up back in 
historic 1929. 


1S 


Net Income. Profits after all taxes 
and charges probably came to some 
$700-million. Although not a_ record 
breaker, that’s a respectable figure. Only 
twice since 1929 (1942 and 1943, when 
they hit $902-million and $874-million) 
have earnings been higher. Even in the 
1920-29 golden decade, the yearly net 
of the Class I carriers averaged only 
some $600-million. 


Preliminary 1948 earnings reports 
from some individual roads are very 
rosv. Revenues of several lines were 


just about twice as big as in 1929. And 
a considerably bigger number reported 
profits well above 1929 levels (box, be- 
low)—even though profits for all Class I 
roads are estimated to have dropped 
22% in the 20-year period. 

e Cracks Showing—So far, good. The 
view from the front is fine. But the 
minute you get around the corner, you 
can spot strains and cracks. In the 





Railroad Earnings—Then and Now 








Gross Revenues Net Income Profit: % of Gross 
1929 1947 1948 1929 1947 19048 1929 1947 1948 
A., T. & Santa Fe $267.2 $462.7 $526.7 $61.0 $47.7 $62.8 22.8° 10. 3° 11.9% 
Atlantic Coast Line 72.4 128.4 136.3 11.9 6.0 7.7 16.4 4.7 5.7 
Balto. & OF 245.4 360.3 400.2 28.8 9.3 22.2 11.8 2.6 5.0 
Ches. & Ohi 199.1 313.0 334.6 44.0' 35.4 29.85 22.11 11.3 10.83 
( Burl. & Q y 162.4 221.2 241.4 29.6 27.7 28.1 8.2 12:5 11.6 
Milwaukee Road 171:4: 20.5 2552 7 6.7 4.9 4.1 2.9 1.9 
ie & North Wester 154.7 176.3 195.0 15.6 61 7.9 10.1 3.5 4.1 
Erie $29.2 1521 475.1 11.7 6.5 4.3 91 4.3 8.1 
Gre Northerr 125.9 193.8 216.3 32.56 23.8¢ 27.28 25.82 12.3 12.62 
Ill s Centra 181.0 242.2 268.2 13.5 15.0 20.9 7.4 6.2 7.8 
Kansas City Southe 22.0 35.2 41.6 3.9 5.8 8.7 17.7 16.5 20.9 
Louisville & Nas 132.1 189.7 207.3 13.7 13.3 18:5 10.4 7.0 8.9 
M an.-Texa 56.0 68.8 83.3 8.5 2.8 6.5 15.2 4.1 6.5 
Missouri Pa 139.8 199 221.0 12.2 8.3 13.0 8.7 4.2 5.9 
N ( tral §90.0 703.3 779.9 77.4 2.3 14.7 13.1 0.3 1.9 
No ¥a Chi & St. 56.4 92.5 109.5 7.4 8.2 15.4 13.1 8.9 14.1 
N H H 142.5 155.8 171.4 21.8 1% 58 15.3 3.4 
Nor k We r 117.¢ 165.9 185.5 41.9 32.3 35.7 35.6 19.5 19.2 
Nor rn Pa 96.5 142 157.2 P18 13.4 12.3 22.¢ 94 7.8 
Pennsy ania 682.7 903.3 999.9 97.9 7.3 34.4 14.3 0.8 3.4 
S € Pacific 310.9 $290 587.5 47.4 35.5 43.8 15.2 6.7 7.5 
S mR 143.2 222.8 245.0 18.1 11.9 19.2 12.6 5.3 7.8 
xas & Pa 45 64.7 78.0 1 5.5 7.0 13.3 8.5 88 
I Paci 217.4 410.1 437.6 49.3 54.47 67.3 22.7 13.4 15.4 
V ain Ry 19.9 Ta 38.1 5.8 ae | 7.0 29.1 19.9 18.4 
C. & O. and Pere Marquette Rats f gross and net ry. oper. imcome ‘Before 
charges pertaining to previous years ¢ ‘Defctt ifter deduction of $6.5-million for adjust- 
ing prior years income taxes Net ry. oper. income “Investment income’ provided $21.6- 
million of 1929 met earnings; ‘orl and ga perations’ provided income (before taxes) of $17-million 
tn 1947, $26.5-muli1on in 1948 





(In Millions of Doliars) 
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months ahead, these could broaden so 
much that profit margins could be 
drained practically dry. 

Some of the most serious potential 
danger points are: 

(1) The trend of rail operating costs; 

2) ‘The sharp postwar climb in freight 
rates; 
3) The rails’ vulnerability to even a 
moderate decline in general business 
ictivity. 

According to the Assn. of American 
Railroads, the rail industry is now pay 
ing 118% more for the materials, sup 
ples, and fuel it needs than it paid in 
1939 laxes are also running some 
177 higher than 10 years ago your 
e Stumbling Block—Toughest cost nut 
of all for rail officials to crack is the up 
tush of wages. Wage hike has been fol “ 
lowing wage hike in recent vears. By in an 
now, the payroll is chewing up at least ' P 
half of every revenue dollar the roads incinerator... 
ire taking in. In 1944, it swallowed less 
than 41%. In 1941, only 39.3% of all 





throwing 





business 


revenues went out in wages. 


Last vear, wages zoomed bevond the —<—ee If you trust 


S4.7-billion mark, to their highest level 


on record. That's $400-million higher ORDINARY METAL FILES 


than the pavroll bill for 1947, when 
= , . 

there were 25,000 more employees; it’s to protect any vital records 

iImost $900-million more than in 1945, = 

i 

when there were 93,000 more workers; against FIRE! 

most $2 billion more than in 1929, Records have been burned! . . . Businesses hare been 
vhen 334.000 more were emploved ruined! ... Will yours be next? 
= More Raises?—And rail officials find Fire insurance cannot be collected without proof of 
ttle comfort in the immediate wage loss records. More important, you could not keep 
utlook \ presidential fact-finding z your business operating without essential ledgers 
yoard recently recommended that, be and papers. So, don’t trust ordinary metal files 
ginning Sc pt ]1. 1949, the rails’ nonop that cremate records instantly na fire. 


4 out of 10 businesses that suffer a complete 


crating employees (1) should be placed 
burn-out never reopen. Don’t let that happen to you! 


n a 40-hour week (at present thev are 
ma 48-hour week); and (2) should get 
1 20° wage increase to keep their take 
home pav up where it is now. If the 
industry executives agree to this change 
and it’s hard to see how thev can duck 
it-it will probably add another $500- 
million to the annual wage bill. 
e Counterattack—One wavy to offset all 





HERE’S POSITIVE PROTECTION . . . | 





Mosler Insulated Record Containers. They provide 
constant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
approved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
efficient filing system. Insulated receding door 

locks over file drawers. Fire just can’t get in... 





thes | S ; g Safe, efficient Mosier Pan : 
hese added costs, of course, is through Record Containers come yet, you can have this invaluable protection at a 
rate boosts in a variety of durable surprisingly modest price. 


, finishes to harmonize , 9a 
Railroad men haven't overlooked this with your oaice. Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer now 
and be sure. Send for booklet ‘‘Mosler Insulated 


nain avenue of escape. Every time 
they have had to up wage scales lately Record Containers. 


thev have asked for higher freight rates 


And while they haven’t won all they 
have asked for thev haven't done at all Os @I «all e G. 












} . = - 
aN Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
Since mid-1946, the Interstate Com New York 1, N. Y. ee eee FILL OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! ai 
nerce Commission has approved seven Dealers in principal cities Ss i 7 ; + 
freight-rate hikes. If Py roads used eee: rere 1 The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. = 
sce eel ] Pees Largest Builders of Safes and + 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. ' 
these to full capac ity, they could step up Vaults in the World Sse H 
e ites ibout 50) ibove the ir mid-19 +( - } : lhe new free booklet ‘‘Mosler Insulated Record H 
evels. Passenger fares, too, are up quite ts ‘ Containers.” ' 
sharply percentagewise. And if the com : a = i: ail, ‘ The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. ‘ 
mission approves in toto a rate case now | ~~ _ t 
1; +8 , 1 = / s i ‘ és oa ae pant on Le ° 
pending, existing freight tariffs could r > ! ‘ ' 
: up nother 8% if ie 4 > * i i} ‘ DIPRG. 5 oovcicicccccrcndccracudacdssdaccdedersecssamea ' 
2 . ean ’ + tnt 8 ' 
e Competition—But vou can’t divorce , SE CAM 66 535 5 c5s vaa'eeeaccevenssayaqdadensins cds sacamued ' 
M ee - ee emmanar——ronaaa LJ ' 
the rate question from competition Builders of the U. S. Gold Storage Ws CU su eccneaaens Zone NES i adel ' 
: L ' 
That’s not just competition among rail Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. el 3 
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increased 
with Thinsteel 


NEW YORK » 


88 


Perhaps you are looking for 
more sales features for your 
products—improvements you can 
demonstrate, worthwhile advan- 
tages for the buyer. Take the 
metal awning business as an 
example: CMP Stainless Thin- 
steel with its inherent corrosion 
resistance, lifetime service and 
glistening beauty offers real 
demonstrable advantages for a 
specialized product in a competi- 
tive industry. 


Thinsteel may be your answer, 
too. One of the new and exclu- 
sive stainless Thinsteel products 
is bright annealed 18-8 and other 
chrome-nickel grades that can 
substantially reduce finishing and 
polishing costs. We’ll be glad to 
furnish samples. A request on 


your letter-head will send yours 
on its way today. 


LOW CARBON 

SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 








the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


CHICAGO °¢ _ ST. LOUIS 


LOS ANGELES « INDIANAPOLIS 








roads; it’s competition with other types 
of carriers. 

To many railroad men, it’s an open 
question whether the recent rate in 
creases hayen’t taken them a long step 
toward pricing themselves out of busi 
ness. For, as the ICC recently pointed 
out: “Rate increases may be carried to 
the point where they are largely self 
defeating.” 

During the war years, the rails carried 
a much bigger share of available traffic 
than their competitors. Prewar, the 
trafic trend was working against the 
railroads. Now it looks as though the 
pattern is shifting to its prewar status. 

Thus, the Bureau of Railway Eco 
nomics estimates that last vear the rails 
moved only 64.3% of total 1948 inter 
city ton-miles vs in 1944. 

Other things have hit the rails where 
the competition hurts. One 1s the un 
equal increases in rates among com 
modities and territories. Another is that 
trucks are hauling more types of traffic 
Tonnage shipments of iron and _ steel 
carried by trucks are said to have shot 
up 39% above 1947 levels in November 
of last vear 
e Troubled Ground—As Jong as _trafhc 
keeps to high levels, all the competi 
tion doesn’t show up much, on the sur 
face. But even now, if vou dig a bit, 
you run into rocky ground 

Compare some 1929 and 1945 profit 
ind note 


margins, for example how 


these have slimmed out. Strategic loca 


tion, basic wealth, and good manage 
ment aren’t enough to offset today’s 
heavy cost burdens. You can see this 
if vou take the cases of the Santa Fe 


ind Norfolk & Western. 
e Uphill Work—It’s quite true that in 


1948 the Santa Fe could boast of earn- 
ings greater than in 1929—S1.8-million 
more, in fact. But that gain cost a lot 
of monev; it took almost $260-million 
of added revenues to get it. In 1929, 
net profits were 14.3% of gross rev 
enues; in 1948, the figure was 7.3% 
Norfolk & Western last vear con- 
verted 19.2% of its gross into net in 
come; in 1929, it showed a_ net of 
35.0% So, although from 1929. to 
1948 it scored an increase in gross of 
ilmost S6S-million, net income during 


that time dropped $6.2-million 
Some of the eastern giants have been 
pinched even worse Last vear, the 
Pennsy turned up earnings of $34.4 
million, though its gross cam« ] 
$1-billion. Gone are the davs of 1929, 
when on operating revenues of les than 
$683-million it could report net income 
of S9S8-million. 
e Biggest Test—In 1949, the biggest 
threat to rail gross and profits will be 
the trend of general business activity. 
Since operating costs run so high, a rela 
tively small sag in operating 
could make a considerable dent 
authoritative 


+ 


to almost 


revenues 
One 
Wall Street esti- 


source 


mates that a 10% drop in revenues 
might drag total net income of Class | 
roads down to $400-million, 40% be 
low 1948’s level. 

This year has got off to a slow start 
on carloadings. Last month’s earnings 
may be even less than those of a year 
ago—and Class I roads weren't exactly 
boasting of their January, 1948, profits 
e Backbone—Businessmen would — be 
smart to keep more than a casual eye on 
the rail picture. The railroad trade is 
still a pretty big bone in the economic 
skeleton. When as vital a spot as that 
is hurt, other parts of the economy are 
bound to feel it. , 

Life insurance policyholders, for onc 
group, would suffer from rail ills. Hold 
ings of rail issues comprised some 5.4% 
of all the $55-billion-plus of life com 
pany assets at the 1948 year end. 

The rails have lost plenty of traffic to 
other carriers since World War I. Even 
so, they still handle more than half. of 
all the nation’s normal freight tonnagc¢ 
(measured in ton-miles). And World 
War II demonstrated clearly that they 
ire still the kingpin of our transporta 
tion system. 

e Big Business—After all, the roads op 
erate a property valued at some $27 
billion. If you need a gage of their im 





Young Camera Boss 


Phe camera-manufacturing field had another 
candidate last week for the voungest chief 


executive in the business. He is Robert FE. 
Brockway, 25 (left), who succeeds his late 
father as president of American Bolex Co., 
Inc. The company imports, manufactures, 
and distributes home-movie equipment. Al- 
though retail camera sales in general are de- 
Brockway predicts that his com 
pany’s 1949 1948's. His 
first move as president was to streamline his 
company’s marketing system. Bell & Howell, 
Inc., camera maker, recently elected C. H. 
Percy, 29, as president (BW —Jan.22'49,p98). 


clining, 


sales will top 
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STORAGE YARD AT 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 
woop 
PRESERVING PLANT 
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KOPPERS COMPANY 














Why Koppers Scuttled the Steamers 


Like hundreds of other big industrial companies, 
Koppers had been operating a fleet of steam powered 
locomotive cranes that were many, many years old. 
Taking a shrewd look at costs, they found such facts 
as these: 

A steamer burns about a ton of coal a day—say $9 
worth; a new AMERICAN Diesel burns $1.80 worth of 
oil, to do more work, faster! A steamer needs a _ boiler 
washout every Sunday—with labor at double time; an 
AMERICAN Diesel doesn’t. A steamer needs an operator 
and a fireman; an AMERICAN Diesel needs only the opera- 
tor. A steamer needs to be fired up in the morning, banked 
at night—on overtime; an AMERICAN Diesel doesn’t. 


merican Hoist 


and DERRICK COMPANY 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Plant No. 2: So. Kearny, N. J. 
Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK + PITTSBURGH *¢ CHICAGO 


As to speed, ease of operation, design features and 
maintenance costs, the differences between old steam 
cranes and new AMERICAN Diesels were even more dra- 
matic, of course. But Koppers could have disregarded 
these entirely. They could well have afforded to buy a 
fleet of new AMERICAN Diesels with the savings to be 
made on operating costs alone. And the order was ac- 
cordingly written. 

If antique cranes are eating holes in your budget, why 
not make the same check-up, and comparison? Just mail 
the coupon below, and we'll send you interesting liter- 
ature describing AMERICAN Locomotive Cranes—gasoline 
powered, diesel powered, and the great DIESELECTRIC. 
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| To bring your cost-facts up to date, MAIL THIS COUPON , 
t | 
| American Hoist & Derrick Co. seoz 
I 63 South Robert Street + St. Paul 1, Minnesota i] 
1 @ Please send me literature on l 
| AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CRANES. I 
| I 
1 Nome a ae a | 
Company en ee ee eee 
! Address_ a ! 
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MOSINEE 


“More than Paper” 


MOSINEE means scientifically controlled 
materials that provide vatious functional and economic 
advantages in chemical, electrical 


and physical properties for a wide variety of products. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY, Dept. W, MOSINEE, WIS. 
“Essential Paper Manufacturers” 
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TB vor A DEMONSTRATION Cia! 


See how quickly, easily and inexpensively you can have a 
modern bookkeeping system — the R. C. Allen way 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N.W. + Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
CALCULATORS & BOOKKEEPING MACHINES @ CASH REGISTERS 
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portance to the economy, here are three 
markers: (1) Vhey employ over 1.3-mil 
lion workers; (2) they consume about 
20% of the national output of soft 
coal; and (3) in the list of customers 
of the steel industry they are still the 
third largest. 


State Budgets Up 


Governors of three eastern 
industrial states ask for new 
taxes to meet record budgets 
for postponed work. 


Governors of three industrial eastern 
states last week asked for record budgets 

ind new taxes. ‘That comes as no sur 
prise (BW —Jan.15°49,p80 For one 
thing, normal costs have been going up. 
l’or another, the states have to do som 
thing soon about a lot of postponed 
maintenance and new construction 
e The Figures—Gov. Thomas FE. Dewey 
asked the New York legislature for 
$936-million for the 1949-50 fiscal year. 
Pennsylvania’s Gov. James Duff pro 
posed a $]-billion budget to cover op 
erations for the next two vears. And 
Connccticut’s newly elected Gov. Ches 
ter Bowles wants about $25S8-million 
for the next two vears. Bowles also 
called for bond issues totaling $60 
million for schoo] and institutional con 
struction 

Here’s how the governors plan to get 
the money 
e Restoring Cut—Dewey wants to re 
store all of the long-standing cut in the 
personal income tax rate. Last vear the 
cut was reduced from 50% to 40 
He estimates that would bring in an 
extra $114-million. A boost in the cor 
porate franchise tax from 44% to 54 
of net income will vield about $33 
million. A gasoline tax jump from 4¢ 
to 5¢ a gallon would bring in about 
§$21-million more 

Duff called for only one tax chang« 
a boost in the gasoline tax from +¢ to 
S¢. He figures that would bring in 
S$40-million over the next two vears 
About $321-million will come from the 
vay tax at its present level About 


~ 
$250-million will come from = corpora 


tion taxes, $164-million from beer and 
liquor taxes 


e Income ‘Tax—Bowles wants a_ state 
income tax, thinks it will bring in about 
$27-million annually. He sugared the 
pill by pointing out that Connecticut 
anbane. who work in New York could 
credit their Pitesti income tax 
against the New York onc Bowles 
ilso asked the legislature to boost. the 
corpor ition tax from 3% to fe Phe 
governor wants to abolish the 1% sales 


levy, which was scheduled to rise to 2% 
in July. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





American Tel. & ‘Tel. may soon launch 
inother huge financing operation, Wall 
Street thinks it may be the offering of 
some $200-million to $400-million of 
new debentures and/or stock. 
e 

American Broadcasting Co. president 
Mark Woods has again denied that 
control of ABC has been sold to “Hol 
lvwood interests.” He adds that no 
negotiations leading to a change in 
ownership are on the fire. 


s 
The New York Curb on Feb. 14 will 
raise its commission rates for the first 
ime since May, 1942. Last week some 
4% of its members O.K.’d a rate hike 
of about 13% Last vear, the Curb 
says, its income failed to meet expenses 
by about $80,000. 

ry 


New corporate securities sold publicly 
last month totaled some $260-million. 
Some 70% of such offerings were in 
bonds and notes; about 90% was made 
up of “new money’ issues 
9 
I'ranscontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
will soon raise new capital by selling 
404,112 shares of new common. to 
stockholders. Howard Hughes’ Hughes 
lool Co., the line’s dominating inter 
est, has agreed to buv all the new 
shares it’s entitled to (about 75% of 
the offering). And a Wall Street in 
vestment banking group will buy any 
part of the rest which other stockhold- 
ers turn down 
% 

Columbia Broadcasting System earnings 
dropped to around $5-million in 1945, 
some $900,000 under 1947 levels. CBS 
will make stockholders bear part of this 
drop. ‘The quarterly dividend to be 
paid on its A and B stock in March 
will be only 35¢, as against the usual 
50¢. CBS, which recently arranged a 
$15-million, 34° loan with Prudential 
Life, explains that it must conserve cash 
to take care of its television capital 


} 


requirements. 

e 
Life insurance officials may soon have 
to step up the defense of their busi 


ness. House and Senate resolutions ask 
ng for a congressional look at the 
trade’s influence on the national econ 


omy are expected soon. Also, several 
regulatorv bills are brewing in the 
New York State legislature. 
a 

Central Hanover Bank & ‘Trust Co., 
New York, has added to its advisory 
staff a consultant in the field of philan 
thropy His job: to advise clients “in 


terested in wise public giving. 
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by all the measurements of quality 


spring wire. Rigid control of chemical composition and 
processing methods assure its uniformity and structural 
soundness. Our specialized coiling, twist and bend tests 
are added safeguards of dependability. 

You can depend on Keystone Music Spring Wire as 
well as our other manufacturers’ wires to satisfy your 


most exacting requirements. 








KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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terest charges coupled with a revitalization Secies F. Dune 1996 

on of revenue producing facilities, the rails 
m basis for confidence in their future 

ns, banks and individuals desiring interest 





is. Send without obligation for our latest 


aliitaiialltiibainy 


The vast network of American railroads is essential to 
the nation’s economy, linking and unifying the country 


5,000 anes of steel rail built by private initiative Ref. Mtge. 34% Bonds, 
ast decade, substantial improvement—not fully Series D, Due 1995 
has taken place in the railroads’ operating 


W > " L “ + 
structures. Through a marked reduction o Se Ree 


and more, should consider selected 


1 our up-to-date analysis folder, 


f Selected Railroad Bonds 








REPRESENTATIVE 
RAILROAD BONDS 


The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Compeny 
Ref. & Imp. Mrge. 378% Bonds, 
Series H, Due 1973 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 
2%%, Due 1970 


Reading Company 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company 


The Texas and Pacific Railway Co. 
Gen'l.& Ret. Mrge.37s% Bonds, 
Series E, Due 1985 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 
“The Ret. Mtge. Bonds, Series C, 
22%, Due 1991 
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Executives 


This fine posture chair gives 
you personalized comtort 

It fits because vou adjust it 
to tit. Convenient hand-wheel 
controls let you regulate 

the seat and back to vour 


own comtort requirements 


Many other quality features 
make Harter’s executive 

‘ee ture chair an outstanding 
value. Deep foam rubber 

cus iI ions, soft and buc ywvant 
Luxurious upholstery in vout 
choice of top grain leather 
or mohair fabric. Graceful 
beauty of design and finish. 
Durable steel construction 
Pry this chair at your 

Harter dealer's. See the many 
models in our complete line 


for all office employees. 


HARTER 


'GaAN 


PostuRE cuains - STEEL CHAIRS 
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Cuttle’s Campaign 
Lone Kaiser-Frazer stock- 
holder uses newspaper adver- 


tisements to launcha drive 
for K.-F. dividends. 


A retired Marine Corps colonel is 
Staging a one-man offensive to get 
Kaiser -F razer Corp. to pay dividends. 
¢ 50 Ads—The weapon he’s using in his 
bold frontal attack is newspaper adver- 
tising. The ads appeared recently in 
about 50 papers across the country. 
They asked K.-F’. stockholders ‘‘who 
want to join others in demanding that 
the company pay dividends” to get in 
touch with Lt. Col. K. O. Cuttle, of 
Long Beach, Calif. A lot of them have. 

\s soon as a stockholder replies, the 

colonel sends him a form letter. It 
simply asks the stockholder to send him 
proxies for voting at the annual meeting 
in May. He says that he started his 
campaign “all by my lonesome’ and 
that he owns 1,200 shares of K-F. 
There are now 4,564,000 shares out- 
standing. 
e Small Chance—The colonel has no 
chance of capturing this beachhead—at 
least not in the near future. K.-F. has 
been putting its earnings into new facil 
ities and equipment. It is buving its 
huge Willow Run plant from War 
Assets Administration on the instal- 
ment plan (BW —Dec.11°48,p25). It 
has spent considerable cash buying steel 
mills (BW—Novy.27'48,p20). The com- 
pany has never paid dividends 

Besides, it’s obvious that K.-F. must 

build up a cash reserve against contin- 
gencies. ‘The company would ,have to 
have cash in case supplier or primary- 
plant strikes forced a shutdown, or in 
case demand fell off. Then it has bank 
loans to consider. Recently these added 
up to $10-million, 
e No Notice—K.-F’. has taken no official 
notice of Cuttle’s campaign. The com- 
pany has announced that it built about 
182.000 cars in 1945 and carned a profit 
before taxes of about $18-million. Au 
dited figures will not be out for several 
weeks. Published nine-months figures 
showed income of $S}-million after 
taxes, $14.1-million before taxes. 





The Pictures——Acme—82, Good- 
vear' Tire & Rubber Co.—62, Har- 
ris & Ewing—2] right), 25; 
Hewitt-Robins, In 57 bot.); 
Jeffrev Mfg. Co 7 (top); Link- 
3elt Co.—31 (top); McGraw-Hill 


World News—104; Sovfoto—101; 
U. S. Rubber Co.—6 W ide 
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Live Reports 
For Your Business 


There are two kinds of business reports: 


@ Lifeless and impassively presented 
reports, difficult to understand and perhaps 
obsolete before reaching your desk. 


@ Live reports, packed with action, where 
every figure is alive to the needs of your 
business and speaks up with an important message. 


IBM Accounting Machines vitalize your reports 
by injecting life into dormant figures. Reports 
classify information in every way and are complete 
to the last detail. Consistent accuracy, clarity 
of arrangement, and timeliness through swift and 
automatic preparation, give you the graphic reports 
you need to guide your business profitably in 
all departments. They bring the right facts together 
at the right time. 


For “live reports” of all your operations, 
look to IBM Accounting. 











ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
PROOF MACHINES...SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 











International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Ge Vinee unt healer 
Stocks and Commodities Near 1948-49 Lows 
Stock prices (Dow-Jones) — a. p - woal = 
UTS cy) | 193.16 165.39 177.30 173.71 
OSS eg Set a ee ee 64.95 48.13 52.86 49.90 
Ae ee eee 36.04 31.65 33.55 34.30 
Commodity prices 
Spot price index (28 commodities) 353.7 269.4 295.6 269.4 
ee a 395.6 275.3 313.8 PG jo vo 
RMEMBENG Get foscs Sate sich scat 'svavaiahoss 298.5 260.7 269.5 260.7 
UCU: 0 SS ee 288.3 267.2 279.1 271.7 
MMR as oh lata) Sta cand arenas oy ors 426.0 276.7 311.3 276.7 
OE $2.80 $1.129 $1.475 $1.129 
| KOBE IDS) ieiicise sere ee 386 307 323 318 
MARIOS OWME GD cies: dnace e500 es 31.20 20.00 21.500 20.00 
lela me 1d Valtics SOS a: re 36.652 21.500 28.00 21.500 
: PP MNCAU CUMES) 06 < e.0.acp eve aise 3.065 2.064 2.245 2.078 
Ww k r For offices and stores . ro - - - 
pot ae oe For alias son UMM satel o\.c6 ees eal dhs ck 458.0 2 6.6 326. 276.6 
World-wide sales For public buildings Batter (9D:) occ suse cc es S0.885 $0.572 $0.659 $0.618 
SEE Bhp CaTaloc U:ss 1 Cocoa beans (ib.).......... 462 215 302 215 
Oo SS .285 .260 270 270 
REZNOR MANUFACTURING. CO. Cottonseed oil (Ib.)........ A410 140 190 140 
3 UNION ST. MERCER, PENNA. ReaD 5s scutes ae occas 290 AS .160 ALS 








Prices: Forecasting What? 


Commodity-price break threatens inventory troubles, puts 
pressure on wholesalers. Along with the stock-market sag, it 
reflects jitters over the business situation. 


panies with large raw-material invento 


ries—if they haven't been playing pretty 


The markets this week were 
ing about business. At the same 


they were giving business something to 


WOTTY 
time, 
safe on reserves. 











Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions... 








worry about 

You could see the worries over busi 
ness in the nervous spill that the stock 
market took. They were reflected, too, 
in the collapse of commodity prices 
e Turnabout—And the drop in com 
modities provides the problem for com 
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More than that, lower prices in the 
markets will put additional 
pressure on the wholesale-price struc 
ture. Wholesale prices have been slow 
to reflect the carlicr markdowns in the 
spot list (BW —Jan.22°49,p102). Now 
they have just that much more of a 
shakedown in store for them 


primary 


management-men. That is why e Anniversary— [his is the third year in 
advertising in Business Week a row that spot prices have broken at 
eS ea nN Security Price Averages about this time. And the break comes 
: 7 ilmost to the dav on the anniversary of 
for companies whose products the 1948 spill. As in 1945, grains have 
and services are sold to business St ; taken a bad beating. But thev aren't 
and industry. : 4 4 a the only ones. A long list of other com 

Ur 68 , modities have cracked too (table 
Sond e What Dropped—lats and oils have 
In 44 been among the worst sufferers this 
Ra 7 7 82.8 time. Lard is down to 114¢ a Ib. That's 
4 Ut + 4 ) well under the old OPA ceiling. At the 
; end of 1948 the price was 16¢, and 

j at the high last vear it hit 29¢ 

: | Cottonseed oil is 14¢ a Ib. now. At 
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Sunglasses plated with stainless steel—a 
recent commercial application of high vac- 
uum. Used by Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
for RAY- BAN Gradient Density sunglasses, 
itworks wonders in killing glare, relieving eye 
strain and fatigue, and improving vision. 


df owtho Cues with High Vacuum 


@ During the war, planes jockeyed 
to attack out of the sun — battleships 
maneuvered to get the sun at their 
backs. The sun glare impairing vision, 
and accuracy of optical instruments 
made them a poor target for the enemy. 

Counter strategy developed tele- 
scopic sights, range finders, and aerial 
cameras whose lenses were coated un- 
der high vacuum with transparent fluo- 
ride salts. Thus treated lens surfaces 
were less reflective, more 
light was admitted, instru- 
ments work better 
against the sun. 


could 


Improving aviators’ sun- 
glasses presented a differ- 
ent problem. Here the same 
high-vacuum process was 
used, but the coating must 


serve to cut down passage of light 
through the lens. Experiments disclosed 
stainless steel as the tdeal material. 

The process has been adopted for 
commercial use. At Bausch & Lomb, in 
the chamber of a DPI high-vacuum 
coater, metallic vapor of stainless steel 
is deposited in a scientifically controlled 
“gradient” pattern of density and area. 
These stainless steel coated sunglasses 


are now available at optometrists. 


DISTILLATION Propucts, Inc. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 


Distillers cf Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other 


Concentrates for 
Science and Industry; Manufacturers of High-Vacuum Equipment. 


This is but one of many applications 
of high vacuum in science and indus- 
try to make improved products at 
lower cost. 

Do you know what high-vacuum 
distillation, dehydration or fusion may 
do to improve your products—to de- 
crease processing Costs, or to salvage 
waste materials into valuable commodi- 
ties? DPI research men and engineers 
may be able to tell you. Write 
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the peak it hit 41¢. It’s worth remem- 
bering that both lard and cottonseed 
oil are byproducts. They don’t beneht 
directly from government support pro- 
grams. And they get the full kickback 
of the big production that high prices 
for the primary product bring out. 

Cocoa beans have taken one of the 
sharpest drops of all in the last few 
weeks. Late in 1948 they were still sell 
ing at 41¢ a lb., against a high of 46.2¢. 
Now they have dived to 214¢. 

Hogs and steers have taken a bad 

bump, even though it is far too early for 
the big 1948 grain crops to make any 
difference in the meat supply. Feeders 
are pushing their animals onto market, 
fearing lower prices later. And packers 
are playing safe and refusing to build 
up storage stocks. 
e For Farmers Only—in the grain mar 
kets, traders have learned—at some ex- 
pense—that the government price-sup 
port program is designed to protect the 
farmers, not the speculators (page 9). 
The Dept. of Agriculture's loan pro 
gram for wheat and corn applies only 
to grain that still is in the farmer’s 
hands. It affects the terminal markets 
only indirectly—by limiting the supply 
that gets to the traders. (Relief buying 
for Europe does give the terminal mat 
kets a boost, of course. 


Cash corn at about $1.13 a bu. is way 
below the loan level of $1.58. Kansas 
City wheat at $2.078 a bu. is about 


17¢ under the peg. In futures trading, 
the gaps are even wider. 

e Back on Base—If vou look at the Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics spot-price in 
dexes, you will sce something that may 
prove highly significant. The farm and 
food groups now have come back almost 


“We, the People” Report 


Plenty of security and commodity 
brokerage houses have been crving into 
their towels over 1948 business. But 
there have been no distress rockets from 
the nation’s largest brokerage firm—Mer 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beanc 
Last week, “We, the People,” as Wall 
St. calls it, reported that its profits after 
taxcs and other charges last year shot to 
$1.7-million—wav out front of 1947's 
$660,000 net. 
e “The People’s” Profit—Before the 
giant firm (2,900 workers, 93 partners 
figured its profits, it took out $1-mil 
lion for employee profit-sharing and 
bonus payments 

Gross income from the firm’s opera 
tions totaled almost $22.4-million, some 
20° larger than in 1947. That figure 
breaks down like this: from commis 
sions earned on the purchase and sale of 
listed 61.24% of total in 
come; from commissions on commodity 
transactions handled for customers, 


16.69%; off-board trading and under- 


securities, 





exactly on a level with the industrial 
commodity prices. In other words, the 
three groups have fallen back into the 


same relationship that obtained in 
August, 1939, the base date for the 
indexes. 

At its peak, (in January, 1948), the 
farm index was up to 426. Foods got 
to +58. The high point for the indus 
trials was only 296.7, in December, 
1947. But, since then, the industrials 
have held up while the farm-and-food 


groups have come crashing down. This 
could mean that farm-and-food com 
modities are now about where thes 
should be—that they don’t have to 


worry about much more liquidation 
It also could mean that the margin of 
safety that has protected industrial com 
modities in the past vear is all used up 
now. 
e Market Reaction—Ihe violent shakc« 
out in the commodity markets undoubt 
edly has had something to do with the 
trouble the stock market has been hay 
ing in the past week. Brokers report 
that some of their clients have been 
selling stocks to get margin money for 
their commodity lines. , 
But Wall Street doesn’t think that 
all the stock market's weakness is a 
sympathetic reaction I'raders are get 
ting more and more worried about the 
dangers of a business slump. 
e Danger Point?— The Dow-Jones indus 
trials have now broken through the 17% 
level, which technicians rated as a fairl 
important point 
Ihe rails are dangerously close to thei 
1948 low. Volume has shown a tend 
ency to pick up on the declines and 
slack off on the rallies. All these arc 
bad signs. 


downside resistance 


Big Profits 


writing commissions, 12.89%; 

and miscellaneous items, 9.18%. 
e Border to Border—l'or Merrill Lynch, 
the whole country is Wall Street. Its 95 
branches pop up in 96 cities from coast 


interest 


}77 


to coast, border to border. It has 1 
000 active customers on its books, hold 
2 memberships on 41 widely scattered 
organized exchanges 

Hence it gets its security and com 
mission take from all over. Last vear, 
17.7% of such income came from 
western customers; 20.5% from thc 
Midwest; 17% from the South Central 
irea; 22.1% from the Southeast; 22.7% 
Northeast 

At the 1948 vear end. the firm had a 
whopping $15.5-million of — capital 
funds, the largest in its history, plus 
assets of over $14] -million. Last vear it 
handled 9.4% of the New York Stock 
Ixchange’s round-lot 12.9% 
of its odd-lot volume, and a_ sizeable 
slice of the business transacted on many 
other exchanges. 


+ 
ifs 


from the 


volume; 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


You'll see the kind of surface that 
brings out color printing in brilliant, 
flashing beautv . . . makes lines of 
type sharp, clear, distinet. For the 
“brightness” quality is skillfully 
blended-in throughout every step in 
the manufacture of Levelcoat paper 
.. concluding with Kimberly-Clark’s 


special “lustre-coating” process. 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Compare its swan-smooth surface 
with the paper you are now using, 
Test Levelcoat on your delicate print- 
ing jobs. Discover how this smoother 
texture can improve the quality of 
vour printing. And remember that 
Leveleoat is precision-coated with 
the finest of “face powder” clays 
to give suc h perfect performance, 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Vitally important to performance on 
the press is the quality of pick- 
resistance ...in which Leveleoat ex- 
cels. Yet this is but one of many 
features which help prevent expen- 
sive stoppages. That’s why Leveleoat 
is such a favorite —for trouble-free 
performance means lower cost to ad- 
vertisers, better returns for printers, 


Levelcoat printing papers are 
made in these grades: Trufect*; 
Multifect*, and Rotofect*. 


ay KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





1915—-Howell “Red Band Electric 
Motors arrived. These rugged, indus- 
trial type motors were specially 


to withstand hard sage. Soon, Howell 
Motors appeared in this and other industries 


¥ 1865 —Here’ 
betore man 





1 e still struggling 
1otor do the work of many 


NOW, IT’S TOUCH AND GO! 


(and parts are machined quicker and to closer tolerances) 



















Today—Touch the buttons 

4 and electrical horsepower 

goes to work. This boring ma- 

chine, for example, with five ] 

industrial type motors (all but § 
one of special two speed design), 
bores or mills machine parts to 
.0001 inch! Backbreaking labor 
is gone, costs cut, accuracy im- 
proved, job flexibility widened 
all so that more people can 
enjoy more goods at less cost. 


You'll find Howell Motors in 
every industry, making good on 
hard jobs like that shown here. 
They’re also an important source 
of power on fans, pumps, con- 
veyors, dairy machines and 
other important jobs. 







Are you using Howell Motors? 






Free enterprise encourages mass production, supplies more jobs — provides more goods for more people at less cost 
Here’s another precision-built Howe 


trial tvpe with c 


sem HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH. 
Manufacturers of Quality Industrial Type Motors Since 1915 


Howell Protected Type Motor 
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Look for a row between Washington and Tokyo over trade with Com- 





munist China. 

SCAP (Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers) is set already to talk 
business with the Chinese Communists. Private American traders are being 
lined up to dicker on the quiet with some of Mao Tse-tung’s bigwigs. 

These traders are going to China with shopping lists that include coal, 
pig iron, wool, and soya beans. In return they will offer locomotives, railway 
cars, rails, and communications equipment made in Japan. (The Chinese 
Communists aren’t interested in consumer goods.) 

* 

Washington hasn't been told about the plan officially yet. When it is, 

you can be sure of a thumbs down. 








To Washington, Communists all look alike, whether they are in Czecho- 
slovakia or China. 
Official policy still stands: No capital goods for Communist areas. 
» 
SCAP has a case, of course, in economic terms. 





SCAP figures Japan will never be self-supporting unless it trades freely 
with North China and Manchuria. Prewar it got 25% of its imports from 
this area. Important items were grain, textile fibers, coal, and pig iron. 
(Almost all Japan’s pig iron either came from Manchuria or was produced 
with coal from North China.) 

But Washington is thinking these days in terms of politics as well as 
economics. 

So about the only thing that could loosen up trade with Communist China 
is a genuine end of the cold war with Russia. 

e 


Discount reports that France and Italy will soon form a customs union. 








A Franco-Italian committee has approved the idea all right. But the 
committee’s report shows that: 

(1) There’s agreement on doing away with tariffs—yet both countries 
want to keep export and import quotas. This would make the tariff cuts 
just about meaningless. 

(2) Creating common ground for a union could delay it for years. The 
experts say that first you have to standardize fiscal policy, social security, 
wage levels, labor legislation. 

(3) Neither country wants to give up its production ‘’mix,’’ especially 
in agriculture. Unless this attitude changes there’s no chance of forming 
a real customs union, for one of the big benefits of a union is specialized 
production. 


‘ 


e 

French Communists are taking up Stalin’s “‘peace’’ talk in a big way. 
It’s like the Popular Front line of the ‘30's. 

Maurice Thorez says Marxists and anti-Marxists should plug for peace 
together. As a starter he is setting up “community councils for peace” in 
and around Paris. The membership drive will be concentrated on non- 
communists. 





® 
British film producers are screaming for $80-million a year in govern- 
ment subsidies. (That’s about half the Treasury’s annual receipts from box- 





office taxes.) 


Movie men say that, unless they get help, film production in Britain will 
soon halt. Twelve of the 26 studios are closed already, six more are on the 
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verge. Reason: The British and empire market is too small. And the Amer- 
ican market apparently isn’t any savior. 
Sd 

Chancellor Cripps should soon have a little money to spare for British 

The way all tax receipts are coming in, Cripps will have a $3-billion 
budget surplus by the end of March. (This is the figure Cripps set as a goal 
last April.) By the end of January, the surplus already had reached $2.8- 
billion. 

Getting results like this is sure to boost Cripps’ prestige. It’s the kind of 
financial medicine Britain needs to hold down inflation. 





oe 
Spain this week got a $25-million loan from the Chase National Bank. 
It’s the first real credit Spain has had froma U. S. financial house in many a 


year. 
More loans are sure to follow when we restore full diplomatic relations 








with Franco. 

The State Dept. is ready for this now. The problem is to get the United 
Nations general assembly to act first. (It was after a UN blackball of 
Franco in 1946 that the U.S. made the break.) But the U.S. wants some 
other country to take the initiative at UN. 

Sd 

Europe’s chemical industry is getting a lift from Pennsalt International 
Corp. (new subsidiary of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.). 

Imperial Smelting Co., Ltd. (London), will produce fluorine—a base for 
plastics—under a Pennsalt license. A Paris firm will use Pennsalt’s low-cost 
continuous process for sodium subsilicates (detergents used in metal-working, 
textiles, commercial laundries). 





+ 
India will soon be handing out a juicy engineering contract, either to a 
British or an American firm. The job: construction of a $45-million plant 
to make heavy electrical equipment. (The plant will be government-owned. ) 
Britain seems to have the inside track at the moment. The New Delhi 
government has signed up Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd., to prepare 


plans. 
But International General Electric Co. will probably be asked to duplicate 


this work. Then one or the other will get the bid. 
& 

Washington is worrying about the problem of boosting imports to the 
U.S. The government thinks our export-import gap is too big now. 

Cutting U. S. tariffs helps, of course. (That's one of the big reasons for 
wanting to renew the Reciprocal Trade Act.) But the Commerce Dept. figures 
that more than tariff-cutting is needed. So it is toying with these ideas: 

(1) Canvassing U. S. firms to get a line on what commodities they need. 
Then Commerce would suggest ways of getting the goods from abroad. 

(2) Getting the U.S. foreign service to look for goods abroad that 
might have a market here. 

(3) Suggesting that the Marshall Plan countries do these two jobs 
themselves—either individually or jointly. (U.S. officials would offer their 
guidance.) This plan would have the advantage of pushing foreign countries 


into more self-help. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 12, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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MUNITIONS PRODUCTION (this poster urges oil workers to speed the Five Year Plan) 


is squeezing the Russian civilian so hard it may prove an impossibly high price which . 


Stalin Pays for Cold War 


Soviet percentages indicating steep rise in production last 
year have little validity: It may be no higher than in 1940. Military 
spending is draining the economy, leaves plant unmaintained. 


What has Stalin’s cold-war policy 
cost him?) How much is the armament 
production needed to back up the policy 
hurting the Russian economy? 

Not much—if you take Soviet. sta 
tistics at face value. ‘he official figures 
suggest that Soviet industry has taken 
military production in its stride, along 
with reconstruction and a vast expan 
sion program. 


e Different Story—The real facts, of 
course, are different. ‘The makeup of 
Soviet production in 1948, and the 


financial position of industry, show that 
the cost of the military economy runs 
verv high. In fact, it’s so high that it’s 
more than likely that Stalin badly needs 
to cut back military production this 
vear. If he doesn’t he is almost sure 
to jeopardize his long-run industrial 
targets 

That could be 
why Stalin has been sounding 
Washington on the prospect for an 
Kast-West settlement (BW —Feb.5'49, 
p95) 

The Soviets boast that gross indus 
trial production in 1948 was 27% higher 


one of the 


reasons 


out 
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than in 1947, 18% over 1940. Indus 
try overshot the 1948 plan by 6% to 
read these figures. And Moscow now 
wants the world to believe that the post 
war Five Year Plan will be completed 
in 1949, a year ahead of schedule. (‘The 
production target for 1950 is 48% 
above 1940.) 

e Disagreement—l'op Russian experts 
in the U.S. discount these Soviet 
claims. They think over-all production 
in 1948 is little higher, if any, than in 


1940 And they don’t forget that 
Soviet statisticians include in Russian 
production: (1) defective output (this 


1uns to as much as 15% of total pro 
duction); (2) goods that come in from 
eastern Europe via Soviet corporations 
operating there 

About all that Moscow gives out these 
davs are percentage figures. And these 
ire tricky to deal with. But if vou ac 
cept the Sovict claims and use Soviet 
figures for earlier vears, vou can come 


out with some definite totals for 1948 
output 

e Comparisons—For basic industries, 
these estimates, and the actual Five 


Year Plan targets, look like this (in mil 
lions of metnec tons): 


1940 1948 195 
Pie’ wens 220% 14.9 12 19.5 
pe ee 18.3 18 25.4 
Coal 166 170 250 
Oil . 31.2 22-24 35 
Electricity (bil 
hlons of kwh). N.A. 60 82 


i. Not available 


e Too High—Ihe figures for 1945 al 
most certainly rate Soviet achievements 
too high. lor example, the Economic 
Commission for Europe (a U.N. body 
in Geneva) estimates that Soviet 
production last year was only 16.5-muil 
lion metric tons. On the other hand, 
ECE estimates 1948 pig iron produc 
tion at 14-million metric tons. 

But even without correction, the esti 
mates show that in basic materials the 
U.S.S.R. has a long way to go to reach 
its Five Year Plan goals even in 1950, 
much less in 1949, According to Soviet 
claims, steel output in 1945 was 25 


steel 


higher than in 1947; coal 14%; oil 
9%. ven if these percentages arc 
accurate, these industries must stil 


boost production by, respectively, 42%, 
45%, and 50%. 

e Heavy Industry—Again on the basis 
of Soviet claims, the gains made in 19+5 
by steel, coal, oil, and electricity don’t 
compare with those chalked up _ by 
heavy manufacturing industries. lor 
example, the percentages show that out 
put of tractors (the same industry pro 
duces tanks) was 100% above 1947; 
trucks and machine tools each went up 
about 40%. 

It is this sector of the economy which 
has been turning out military equip 
ment. Defense expenditure in 1945 
was scheduled to get 66-billion rubles 
This was about 14% of the country’s 
national income, or twice the proportion 
of national income which the U.S. or 
Britain spend on defense. And the 
figure. didn’t include new armament 
plants. 

e Cost—You get an idea of what Soviet 
military demands mean if you figure 
the cost in plant and materials of pro 
ducing 60,000 tanks and 45,000 air 
craft a year. The fact is that concen 
tration on military production has 
slowed not only the development of 
consumer goods, but the development 
of the basic industries themselves. 

e Wear and Tear—The Soviets seem to 
have pushed production at the expens« 
of renewing existing plant even in 
the manufacturing industries 
themselves. Reckless wear and tear on 
productive equipment was unavoidabl 
in war; it seems to have gone right on ° 
for three years of peace. This danger 
ous practice is what made the rapid ex 
pansion of output in 1948 possible 

e Financing Shaky—The price which 
the U.S.S.R. has paid for this military 


heavy 
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Learn how thousands of business 
men, in every line, are boosting 

sales in spite of conditions—wit 
1¢ messages —printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
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production program shows up in the 
financial troubles industry has faced 
since World War II. The Soviet gov- 
ernment has had to cut deeply into con- 
sumers real income to finance the heavy 
industries. 

In 1932, at the end of the First Five 

Year Plan, 32% of Russian industry was 
on a self-financing basis. In other words, 
a third of industry made big enough 
profits to take care fully of amortization, 
expansion needs, and a reserve fund of 
state bonds. ‘Today not more than 13% 
of Russian industry is_ self-financing. 
lo balance growing industrial deficits 
over the past three years, the Soviet 
government has scrapped its rules about 
self-financing for 80% of industry. 
e High Price—What’s happened is this: 
The Soviet government has been unable 
to reach its ‘production goals by normal 
budgetary means. So it is paying a 
double-edged price for its high current 
production: It has had to let its normal 
financial requirements for industry go 
by the boards, and it is doing nothing 
about wear and tear of plant. 

Ihe Soviet government had a warn 
ing in the spring of 1948 that its pro 
duction policy was threatening the 
financial structure of industry: Sales of 
state securities dropped way off. 

Every Russian plant is expected to 
put 10% of its nominal profit in a re 
serve fund, with which it buys state 
securities. Other portions of the profit 
workers’ welfare fund and to a 
building fund. 

Last year the sale of state securities to 
industry sank to 1.2-billion rubles. In 
1946 the figure had been 3.5-billion, in 
1947 2.8-billion. The building fund 
iso suffered. The plan had been to 
build 1.]-million cubic meters of living 
quarters near the plants; actually less 
than 700,000 cubic meters was built 
e Turnover Tax—Last month the Soviet 
government made a move to help indus 
try to get out of the red. It took the 
turnover tax off many of the basic mate 
rials of industry. 

Vhis Soviet turnover tax touches every 
Soviet product in the process of pro 
duction. In 1940 it varied from about 
1% to 845 But the incidence for the 
final consumers often runs well above 
100%, since it is levied at several stages 
of production. 

What had apparently happened was 
that the majority of Russian plants 
could no longer pay this tax and at the 
same time pay wages, buy raw materials, 
ind comply with the other duties pre 
scribed by the state 
e Income Loss—The Soviet 
ment’s income from this turnover tax in 
all fields in 1948 was 280-billion rubles, 
or 68% of the entire tax income. About 
60% of the whole income from. the 
turnover tax comes from agricultural 
products and from the food industries, 
which make up only 20% of the total 


oO + 
go to 


govern 


production. (Bread alone yields 20% 
of the turnover tax.) But the burden on 
other industries was still a heavy one 
110-billion rubles. : 

(he new tax regulations free all yari- 
eties of fuel (except petroleum prod 
ucts), electrical power, ores, metals, ma 
chines, armaments, building materials, 
chemical products, and those of the 
woodworking industry from the turn 
over tax. (The 80% turnover tax on 
petroleum products was apparently left 
intact on the theory that the peasant- 
who is a big user of kerosene—can afford 
to pay.) 

Now the Soviet government must 
find a substitute for this big chunk of 
revenue. The only probable source is 
deeper taxation of mass consumption. 
The recent raising of the general level 
of wholesale prices seems to point in 
this direction. 

e How Much Armament—Actually, the 
Soviets face one decisive question: 
What proportion of total production 
should be used for military purposes? 
Everything points to the fact that the 
Soviet government will decide on_ its 
answer soon. Reports leaking through 
the Iron Curtain indicate that a certain 
“demobilization” of Russian industry 
has begun. The conversion of Russia's 
biggest tank plant at Gorky to produc 
tion of tractors and freight cars is a case 
in point (BW—Noy.27'48,p110). The 
Kremlin now has to decide whether to 
continue this process—and how far to go 

But this question won’t be decided 
on economic considerations alone. If 
Stalin figures this summer that he can’t 
get an East-West settlement, then the 
armament industries are likely to be ex 
panded as in 1939-40. In this case, there 
would be no consideration of the conse 
quences for the total level of production 
of the consumer goods industries. 

But if Stalin decides he can come in 
out of the cold war, for a little while. 
production of armaments will probably 
be cut. Then equipment for the basic 
industries, plus the consumer goods in- 
dustries, can get a badly-needed push. 


PRODUCTION: UP, DOWN 
NEW DELHI-The 1948 drop in 


coal and steel production in India has 
cooled local business enthusiasm over 
a 15% increase in over-all production 
Coal output in 1948 was 29.7-million 
70,000 less than in 1947 
39,000 long 


long tons—2 
stec] output last vear fell 
tons to a total of 854.000. 

Phe poor showing of the tea industry 
one of India’s vital exports—further 
dimmed the picture 

Light industries accounted for the 
Gains showed up in tex 


general rise. 
alcohol, and 


tiles, cement, sugar, paper, 
1 number of consumer goods industries. 
In most cases, however, supplies fell far 
short of the demand. 
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Diesel Tractors 








| “Caterpillar” Diese! DW10 Tractors 


take heavy farm chores and tough con- The extra staying power of high-capacity Needle Bearings holds upkeep 
struction jobs in stride, with few breaks ieaee og ; i 
for service attention. Extra staying down—to save you money or build your sales. 


power is built in with such engineering 
features as Torrington Needle Bearings 
in governor, steering gear, steering bell- free from wear, free from care. Needle Bearings hold their own, too, 
crank and brake pivot shaft. These effi- ; 
cient anti-friction units assure easy 
steering and braking control with mini- To reduce upkeep on equipment you use, or gain sales advantage for 
mum maintenance. 


These efficient anti-friction units keep rotating and oscillating parts 
where lubricant is concerned, need less oil less often. 
equipment you build, let our engineers help yours apply Torrington 
Needle Bearings. Write us today. 


Tue TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. ° South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Smugglers: Boom 


Contraband dealers did 
record business of over $15- 
million last year. Reason: big 
foreign trade volume. 


The boom in foreign trade has meant 
a boom in an old American industry: 
commercial smuggling. 
e Record Year—In 1945, this industry 
broke all its previous records; it did 
“well in excess of’ $15-million worth 
of business. 

Of course, no one can say just how 
much in excess. Smugglers don’t usu- 
ally file reports or pay taxes. But you 
can be sure that actual volume exceeded 
the volume of contraband seized; and 
last week, the Treasury said that its 
agents seized nearly $15-million worth 
of goods last year. ‘That is $2-million 
more than in 1947. 
e Rebirth—The smuggler, 
on the vine during the war, 
anew since the war's end. For one 
thing, foreign trade is back in private 
hands. For another, its volume has 
climbed to the greatest heights in his 
tory. The record shows that the scope 


who wilted 
has bloomed 








for the smuggling business is closely 
correlated with the volume of private 
foreign trade. 

Biggest stimulus of all, perhaps, came 
from the export controls that were im- 
posed on scarce and strategic goods. 
These controls put a new list of items 
on the contraband list: planes, ships, 
guns, tanks, lard, steel, and plumbing 
supplies. This literally doubled the scope 
ot the smuggler’s operations. 

A good part of the contraband cap 
tured by customs guards last year con 
sisted of a perennial favonte—diamonds. 
High duty and small size make illicit 
trafic in the shiny stones highly profit 
able. Lottery tickets, narcotics for the 
underworld, and other legally banned 
items also helped swell the ‘Treasury 
Dept.’ s loot bag 
e High Costs—The large volume of for 
eign trade is boosting more than the 
smuggling traffic; it’s also raising the 
amounts of forfeits that smugglers pay 
to customs agents. The Treasury has 
tightened its enforcement nets to cope 
with the heavier traffic 

At the same time, the authorities are 
working harder to find the sources of 
contraband—catching unlicensed — ex 
ports before they move to dockside, 
learning of illegal imports before they 
land. 





Britain Builds Europe’s Biggest Steelworks 


At Margam on the Bristol Channel 
in South Wales, the biggest steel works 
in Furope is going up _ It’s the $350 
million plant of the Steel Company of 
Wales—a new formed to run 
the plant. 

When the plant is finished in 1951, 
it will produce around 1.5-million tons 
of finished steel and 1-million tons of 
pig iron a year. (Biggest American 


concem 


Carmegie-Illinois’ plant at 
has an annual capacity of 


steelworks, 
Gary, Ind., 


more than 5.7-million tons of steel 
ingots.) 

Four British steelmakers are joint 
owners of the new company: Guest, 
Keen, Baldwins Iron & Stee] Co., Ltd.; 


Llanelly Associated ‘Tinplate Com 
panies, Ltd.; Richard Thomas & Bald- 
wins, Ltd.; and John Lysaght, Ltd. 
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Canadian Mines 


Rush is on in Northwest 
Territory after discoveries of 
lead, zinc, silver. Area due 
for business boost. 


OVTAWA—Mining rushes are com 
monplace in Canada’s rich Northwest 
lerritory these days. Current hot spot 
is the Great Slave Lake area, some 1,600 
mi. northwest of here. The. strkes: 
lead, zinc, and silver. 

e New Development—Gold and ura- 
nium prospectors operating out of Yel 
low Knife on the lake’s northern shore 
map) started the rush some tine ago. 
But the other base metals have started 
to appear only in the last six months. 
Within a radius of a few hundred miles 
from Yellow Knife, prospectors have 
registered 2,300 claims since summer. 

The first discoveries of silver, zinc, 
and lead were made at Indian Mountain 
Lake, 100 mi. east of Yellow Knife. The 
prospecting firm, James McAvoy & As 
sociates, optioned an SO“ interest in 
their claims to Hollinge gg Rohe 
Mines, Ltd.. for $350,000. Holling 
is now in the midst of a 5,000-ft. dull 
ing program to test its holdings. 

e Other Discoveries—\lore news of lead 
and zinc has been coming from Pine 
Point, on the southern shores of Great 
Slave Lake. [wo companies—Consoli 
dated Mining & Smelting, Ltd... and 


Ventures, Ltd.—have exploration rights 
ma 500-sq.-mu. concession. After 9,100 
ft. of drilling the companies reported 
encouraging results. 

Many Canadian government officials 
belicve that when these base metal 
roperties are proven up, development 
Canada’s northland will get a big 
boost. Thev figure that there is a good 
chance of smelting operations being set 


up in the Great Slave Lake region. And 
that means that a 
to be pushed through. 
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“Why did ya hafta answer 
when the guard yelled ‘Whoa’?” 








“Horstnc Arounp” didn’t get these 
thugs any place. They're still on the 
same old spot—on the outside look- 
ing in. And that’s where a Cyclone 
Fence keeps criminals, would-be 
trespassers and other undesirables. 

\ Cyclone Chain Link Fence also 
gives executives complete “entrance 
and exit control”... adds privacy 
and prestige to any plant. And the 
protection provided by Cyclone is 
lasting and trouble-free. Because 
the mz any speci il features of design, 
construction and installation result 
in a fence that stays taut and true 
through vears of service. 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 





Clip THis CouPaN 
SEND T 19~ 









Name 


City 


Interested in fencing: 


| Bclnied Approximately 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 

llustrations. Shows 14 types of 
se any fence for your property, 


of facts, specifications 
fence. Before vou chor 
get the facts about Cyclone. 


RNG: 66 cian cccace 


Industrial; School; 


ED STATES 


Send for our free book — “Your 
You'll enjoy reading it, 
looking at the illustrations, study- 


Fence.” 


ing the specifications. Then if you 
want help in planning your fence, 
our sales engineers are ready to as- 
sist you. And although Cyclone 
the world’ Ss most widely-used wa 
erty protection fence, please bear 
this in mind: No job is too large—no 
job ts too small for Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Stee! & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 







Ill., Derr. 429 






> 7 £64 










HEAVY DUTY 
LIFT TRUCK 


NY 





tn 


for The Imperial Desk Company, 
Evansville, Indiana 


All lumber used in the manufacture of 
Imperial’s well-known quality office furni- 
~ ture is handled by a Ross Lift Truck. Over 


a period of two years, this machine has 





consistently moved and stacked this lumber at a saving 


of 50% of former cost! 


Arriving at the plant via rail or truck, the packaged 
lumber is unloaded, stacked in the yard for air-drying 
then transported to the mill. These operations are ac- 
complished by the Ross in a fraction of the time required 
by former handling methods. 

This is another of the many examples of 


what Ross Lift Trucks can do for you. 
Why not get all the facts about Ross? 


THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 


. ROSS 
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ECA’S LEDGER 








CUTS HANDLING COSTS 50% 





Proposals for Coming Year 


This week both the House and the 
Senate got the Administration’s bill for 
the second year of the Marshall Plan 
(1949-50). There were few. proposed 
changes and no surprises. Briefly, here’s 
what the bill does 

(1) It asks Congress to authorize a 
total of $5.43-billion. (lo cover the 
gap between Apr. 3 and July 1, 1949: 
$1.15-billion. ‘To cover the fiscal vear 
1949-50: $4.28-billion.) 

(2) It asks Congress to repeal the 
ECA provision that 25% of all ECA 
financed wheat shipments from the 
U.S. must be in the form of flour 

(3) It charges $3-billion of current 
I}.CA appropriations against the 1948-49 
federal budget. ‘he Republican SOth 
Congress ruled that this sum should be 
charged against the 1947-48 budget 
surplus. But many Democrats called 
the move “financial sleight of hand.” 

+) |t authorizes the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to lend ECA $750-mil- 
lion while Congress debates the size of 
second-year appropriations, 


Other Developments 


50-50 Clause. Paul Hoffman testi- 
fied before the House Merchant Marine 
and lisheries Committee on Chairman 
S. O. Bland’s bill which would estab 
lish even more stringent 50-50" ship 
ping requirements than those in the 
ECA act. 

This bill would not only require that 
50% of all government-financed cargo 
ECA, Export-Import Bank, etc.) be 
carried in U.S. flag vessels, but would 
apply the principle both by country of 
destination and by type of cargo—dry 
cargo, liner cargo, and tanker 

Hoffman objected to applying the 
law by country of destination on the 
ground that some countries depend a 
great deal on their merchant marine to 
carn monev, whereas others don’t. 

He also suggested that if ECA is to 
be required to pay the higher U.S. 
freight rates, FCA be given a supple- 
inental appropriation to make up the 
difference. 

Aluminum-Lead Shipments. A joint 
study by ECA and the Commerce Dept. 
has cleared Britain, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium of the charge of reselling 
ECA-financed lead and aluminum to 
the U.S. The report said that: (1) 
None of the metal shipped to the U. S. 
duplicated what we sent them; and (2) 
many of the shipments that reportedly 
originated in the three countries actu- 
ally were transshipments from other 
sources. 

While handing down its verdict, 
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E:.CA took the opportunity to remind 
western Europe that these metals were 
still very tight here. So ECA is send 
ing a group of aluminum experts to 
Europe to advise Marshall Plan nations 
on how to stretch scrap and secondary 
metals. 

Strategic Materials. ‘he Netherlands 
and Indonesia are the latest contributors 
to the U.S. strategic materials stock 
pile. ‘The contribution: almost $4-muil 
lion worth of palm oil. The French 
have also promised 19,800 tons of 
graphite from Madagascar at a rate of 

JOU tons a yea 

Know-How Exchange. A team of 20 
Danish workers will arrive here this 
week for some schooling in East Coast 
and Midwest plants 

Penalty Payments. France paid more 
than prevailing prices for some crude 
oil last spring. Result: France must pay 
KCA $120,000 to cover excess charges 
The muscle flexing was a warning to 
other Marshall Plan nations that ECA 
intends to collect when they make a 
bad bargain. 





New Pilot for BOAC 


British Overseas Airway Corp. will have a 
new boss this June. He's Sir Miles ‘Thomas, 
BOAC’s 51-year old deputy chairman, Sir 
Miles will take over the post of chairman 
to replace Sir Harold Hartley, who is retir- 
ing. 

Sir Miles joined the 
BOAC a vear ago to see what he could do 
Aiming 


government-owned 


about erasing a whopping deficit. 
to cut overhead costs 20°7, he has super 
vised a complete reorganization of BOAC’s 
overseas offices. 

BOAC’s new chairman is best known for 
his work in Britain’s automotive industry. 
For vears he was vice-chairman of Morris 
Motors, Ltd.. Britain’s largest automobile 
maker. After V-J Dav he vot the Morris 
organization switched from war to peace 


production, 
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THE TREND 








Is the Stream of New Enterprise Running Dry? 


It is time to take stock of the state of new enterprise 
in America 

The facts are disquieting on the surface. But if you 
look more deeply, vou see them in more favorable pet 
spective 

Lhe number of new businesses has been declining for 
some time. Fewer than 400,000 new firms began opera 
tions last vear. ‘hat number was considerably under 
the 600,000 that opened their doors in 1946. It 1s even 
less than the number that started in the vears just before 
the war. Moreover, some 300,000 businesses shut up 
shop in 1945 
the business population was less than 100,000. 


a new postwar high); so the net gain in 


A Look at the Record 

Now it is axiomatic that new business is vital to the 
enterprise system for two reasons: 

1) It helps feed and maintain healthy growth in the 
economy 

2) It helps keep the economic system as a whole 
efhicient 

\s to reason No. 1: You can see, in part, what new 
business means to the economy by looking at a Dept. 
of Commerce study of new firms in wholesale and retail 
trade. In 1945-47 some 650,000 owners of new firms in 
these lines invested more than $7-billion of capital; the 
bulk of it came from their own savings. One-third of the 
$7-billion went into new buildings and equipment, the 
rest into inventory, working capital, and used facilities 
Other billions, of course, went into new service and 
industrial enterprises. 

\s to reason No. 2: Those of the new small firms that 
do survive and grow are usually the more efficient ones. 
Analysis of business records substantiates that; A. D. H. 
Kaplan makes this clear in his study for the Committee 
for Economic Development, “Small Business: Its Place 
and Problems.” 

Hence, in both important regards, the recent down- 
trend in new enterprise has been unfavorable. 

But there is more to the record than this. Wartime 
shortages and other factors reduced the number of firms 
from 3.3-million in 1939 to 2.8-million in 1944. In the 
three and a half vears since V-J Dav, a new army of more 
than a million successful entrepreneurs has swelled the 


thinned ranks of business. ‘Thev have brought the 
number of operating businesses up to a new record of 


about 3.9-million today 

his explains why fewer enterprisers are now willing 
to “try their luck” on their own. Most of the special 
postwar opportunities have already been taken up. The 
Dept. of Commerce calculates that, on the basis of 
experience in this country, normal growth of the 
economy and full employment today would call for just 
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about 3.9-million businesses in manufacturing, trade, 
service, construction, and other fields. We reached that 
point a vear ago and have climbed little since then. ‘This 
also explains why fewer businesses are being started now 
than before the war—when the level of business was 
rising rapidly and making room for new enterprises. 

In this light, the facts certainly show no sign of 
debility in enterprise. ‘The number of new businesses 
started last vear allowed for as much as, or even more 
than, the normal growth which the economy can accom 
modate. What is more, the number of new businesses 
equaled 10°% of the total of all operating firms. ‘That 
high turnover undoubtedly contributed to continued 
efficiency in the business system. New ventures were 
adequate to serve the growing lines of business in the 
country, while firms in other fields encountered setbacks. 

Even more heartening is the rate at which new corpora 
tions, specifically, are being formed. There were about 
100,000 new incorporations last year. That is one-fourth 
less than the high number in 1946, to be sure. But it is 
still half again larger than the prewar rate. In fact, it is 
about equal to the rate of 20 vears ago. And that is 
particularly striking since there is a long-term downtrend 
in the rate of incorporations in this country. ‘This trend 
was discovered in George H. Evans’ new study for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, “Business 
Incorporations in the United States, 1800-1943." 

It seems fair to conclude, therefore, that what we have 
seen in the field of new enterprise is another example 
of postwar return to “normalcy.” ‘Trends that seem 
unfavorable by comparison with the early postwar fever 
of inflation appear in a new light when viewed in _per- 
spective. In short: The postwar hevday for new business 
has passed; there is vet no sign that debility in| enter- 


prise has set in. 


Government's Role 

But this year may well prove an important turning 
point—for new businesses, and for those formed since 
the end of the war, that are still struggling 

The end of the sellers’ market in many lines will put 
them to severe test. It might well accelerate the down 
trend in new ventures and incorporations. ‘That might 
raise a new question about what government should do 
to improve the state of enterprise. But, so far, that ques- 
tion is premature. 

There is another question, though: What should 
Washington not do if it is to avoid hurting enterprise? 
hat particularly concerns raising taxes. It may also 
involve the effect on small concerns of boosts in mini 
mum wages. More facts are needed on these and similar 
scores. And these questions are very much more to the 
point today. 
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* dj \' ink your eyes... and another piece 


‘ is finished... precision ground to 
Be a ten thousandth tolerance. You're 
watching modern high-speed production 





al of prec ision parts. Machine speeds 
going up and up... with spindles running 
from 5000 to 20,000 and up to 
100.000 rpm and better... to cut minutes 
from production time, to hold down 
the cost of better and better products. 
These high-speed spindles create a still 
more exacting holding job for ball bearings 
...a job that machine tool builders 
took to Fafnir. Your bearing problem, too, 
however special, can be solved by Fafnir 
... because Fafnir's experience is not 
limited to just one or two industries but is 
industry-wide. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 





FAFNIR Super-Precision Ball Bearing made to extreme 
precision standards for high-speed spindles. Available 

singly or in duplex units for added rigidity and pre- 
loaded to reduce deviation under operating conditions. 


MOST COMPLETE LUNE IN AMERICA 





... another example of the improved designs and 
production economies made possible in part by modern, 
engineered fastening devices such as 


Speed Nuts* 


“SPEED NUTS” provide a specific solution to many 

of the fastening problems encountered on mass production 
assembly lines... from automatic washers to automobile bodies 
Self-locking arched spring prongs resist vibration loosening and 
hold vital fastenings tight. And the self-retaining types 

simplify the hidden fastening techniques so vital to sleek, modern 
styling. They hold themselves in screw receiving position at 
hard-to-reach assembly points. Try Shakeproof “SPEED NUTS” 

on your product... their ease and speed of assembly 

will assure maximum assembly economy. 


SHAKEPROOF INC. 


Division of Illinois Tool Works 

2501 North Keeler Avenue 

Chicago 39, Illinois 

In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools, itd 


Toronto, Ontario 
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